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TWO CHRISTMAS NOTES BY W. B. MAC CABE. 
L—CHRISTMAS TREE: ATTEMPT TO TRACE IT 
tO ITS REAL ORIGIN, 
Various suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of “the Christmas Tree.” Mr. Timbs, in 
his interesting miscellany Something for Every- 


(p. 127), suggests its being traceable to the | 


ancient Egyptians and their palm-tree which ee 
duces a branch every month, and therefore held 
to be emblematical of the year. The Germans 
may be said to claim it as peculiar to themselves, 
%s being indicative of their attachment to Chris- 
tianity: they identify it with the apostolic labours 


of St. Maternus, one of the earliest, if not the very | 


first, of the preachers of the Gospel amongst 
them. They | 

afit-tree, and of a miracle that occurred on that 
occasion. With them the fir is the genuine 
“Ohristmas-tree "—like their faith it is “ever- 
green,” in storm as in sunshine, in winter as in 


Sammer; and it is emblematic, with its fruits | 
| days, in presenting to their juvenile relations a 


am ornaments, both of “the tree of knowledge ” 
it Paradise, and the still more sacred “tree” of 
_ (Cassel, Weihnachten, pp. 146, 147, 


I do not think, with Mr. Timbs, that “the 
-tree” is traceable to Egypt, nor with 
the Germans, that its formation originated with 
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nave a legend of his sleeping under | 


themselves. Like many other of our festivities at 
Christmas, I believe it is distinctly traceable to the 
Roman Saturnalia ; and was, not improbably, first 
imported into Germany with the conquering le- 
gions of Drusus. “The Christmas-tree,” such as 
we now see it, with its pendent toys and man- 


| nikins, is distinctly pourtrayed in a single line by 


Virgil : — 
“ Oscilla ex alto suspendunt mollia pinu.” 
Georg. ii, 389, 
What, then, were these pretty oscilla that were 
hanging froma lofty pine? They were, says Mr. 
C. D. Yonge, in his edition of Virgil (notes, p. 68), 
“ Little masks of Bacchus.” They were, it is said, 


| by Carolus Rueus (Delphin edition), “ little 


earthen images sacred to Bacchus, and made to 


afford protection to the vines, and confer fertility 
on every side towards which the images, impelled 
by the wind, turned their faces.” I shall not 


| trouble your readers with quoting the original 


passage in Virgil, in which mention is made of 
the oscilla. The following translation by Dryden 


| is sufficiently close and intelligible for my purpose 
| to show the similarity between « pine-tree laden 


with oscilla, and a“ Christmas-tree ” : — 
“Thus Roman youth, deriv’d from ruin’d Troy, 
In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy ; 
With taunts and laughter loud, their audience please, 
Deform’d with vizards cut from barks of trees : 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine, 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine, 
And there are hung on high, in honour of the vine ; 
A madness so devout the vineyard fills, 
In hollow valleys and on rising hills ; 
And whatsoe’er side he turns his honest face, 
And dances in the wind, there fields are in his grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays, 
And in our mother-tongue resound his praise.” 
Georg. ii. 383-392. 


A further confirmation--I may venture to add—a 
distinct proof of the accuracy of my suggestion as 
to the original idea from which our modern 
“‘Christmas-tree”’ is derived, will be found in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties (p. 846, 2nd ed. in verb “ oscillum ”’), where 
there is given an engraving “from an ancient gem 
(Mattei, Gem. Ant. iii. 64) representing a tree with 
four oscilla hung upon its branches.” Any one 
who will take the trouble of looking for himself 
into that invaluable work will at once perceive 
that it is an exact picture of a “Christmas-tree.” 
I believe that senior members of a family now-a- 


“ Christmas-tree,” are, in so doing, only imitators 
of the old Pagan Romans. I think there is in 
Suetonius the proof that Tiberius made such a 
present (a toy pine-tree with pendent oscilla) to his 
nephew Claudius; and that the present was cha- 
racteristic of the giver: it was the infliction of a 
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eruel joke upon the imbecility and drunken pro- 

nsitiesof the recipient. “The sixth and seventh ” 
— of the Saturnalia, it is observed in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (2nd 
ed. in verb. “ Saturnalia,” p. 1009), “ were oceupied 
with the sigillaria, so called from little earthen- 
ware figures (sigilla, oscilla) exposed for sale at 
this season, and given as toystochildren.” Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, we can the more keenly 
appreciate the signification of the words used by 
Suetonius describing Tiberius’s treatment of his 
nephew, when seeking for consular power and 
dignity :— 

“Tiberius patruus petenti honores consularia orna- 
menta detulit. Sed instantius legitimos flagitanti, id solum 
codicillis rescripsit ‘ Quadraginta aureos in Saturnalia, et 
sigillaria misisse ei.’”—Suet. Claud. c. 5. 

There can, we think, be little doubt that to a 
person of whom it could, at any time, be said 
“ebrietatis infamiam subiit,’ amongst the toys 
presented him by his grim uncle, was a mimic 
pine-tree with its pensile masks or images of the 
god of wine-topers. 

Whether this suggestion be well founded or 
not I shall not pretend to determine; but there 
can, I think, be no doubt that the true original of 
“the Christmas-tree” is to be found in the pine 
and its branches hung with “ oscilla ad humanam 
effigiem arte simulata,” to use the words of Macro- 


bius (Saturn. lib. i. ec. 7.) 


I.—TWENTY-TWO SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH 
THE CHRISTMAS MOLIDAYS IN FRANCE IN 1741. 


A Roman Catholic clergyman (M. Thiers), writ- 
ing in the year 1741, denounces various. supersti- 
tions then existing in France. I have made a 
selection of such as have reference to the time of 
Christmas : — 

l. Bathing on Christmas Day.—It is a super- 
stition, says M. Thiers, to bathe on a Christmas 
Day or on Ash Wednesday, with the hope or in- 
tention thereby to be free from fevers or tooth- 
ache. 

2. Not eating Meat on Christmas Day. — It is a 
superstition not to eat meat on Christmas Day, for 
the purpose of escaping sickness by fever. 

3. Christmas Eve-bread for Cattle.—-To bake 
bread on Christmas Eve, and put it in the cow’s 
drink after she has calved, in order that she may 
be the sooner freed from [arriére fair. ; 

4. Lending on New Year's Day.—Not to lend 
anything upon the first day of the new year, lest 
one should be unlucky for the whole of that year. 

5. Christmas Day Corn, Fortune telling. — To 
take twelve grains of corn on a Christmas Day, 
and to give to each the name of one of the twelve 
months; to put them afterwards on a shovel 
slightly heated, beginning with that which bears 
the name of the month of January, and continuing 
to do the same with the rest; and when there is 
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one that jumps on the shovel to feel certain that 
the corn will be dear in that month; but, on the 
contrary, it will be cheap when the grains do not 
jump. There is (observes the reverend author) g 
double superstition in this proceeding. First, be- 
cause it is intended to divine in an undue manner: 
and next, that the practice is attached to Chrig- 
mas Day, rather than to any otherday. Anthony 
Mizauld (Centur. vi. No 64) reports the same pras- 
tice in another mode ; but it is not the less super. 
stitious. 

6. Cabbage on St. Stephen’s Day.—Not to wish 
to eat cabbage on St. Stephen’s Day because 
that saint lay concealed im cabbage to avoid mar- 
tyrdom (parce qu'il s'étoit caché dans des chow 
pour éviter le martyre.) Where is this legend to be 
found ? 

7. Fire on Christmas Day.—To refuse fire to 
one’s neighbours from Christmas Day until the 
Circumcision, for fear of exposing yourself to . . . 
(Thus in the original. What may be surmised 
by the awful blank, I cannot even conjecture.) 

8. Baking Bread at Christmas time. — Not to 
bake bread between the two Christmasses (entte 
les deux Noéls); %. e. between the Nativity of Our 
Lord and the Cireumcision, because the doing so 
would bring misfortune on the family. 

9. Bread for the Blessed Virgin.—To leave, dur 
ing the whole of the Christmas holidays, bread on 
the table, both night and day, because the Blessed 
Virgin comes at that season to take a repast with 
you. 

10. New Year's Day Offerings at Wells and 
Fountains.—To go first to a well or a fountain 
upon the New Year’s Day, and offer to it an apple 
and a nosegay, with the notion of making its water 
better and more wholesome. 

11. Christmas Day Plums,— For the purpose 
of preserving yourself from ulcers during the en- 
tire of the coming year, to refrain from eating 
plums (prunes) on Christmas Day. é 

12. Christmas Cake. — There is made (this » 
stated especially of Provence) a large loaf, which 
they call Le pain de Calende. They make it # 
white as they can and very large. Fronr this 
they cut a small piece, upon which they form, with 
a knife, three or four crosses. This morsel is pre- 
served for the purpose of being applied in the cure 
of various maladies, and the remainder of the loaf 
is reserved for the Epiphany ; and it is then divided 
amongst the family, as is elsewhere done withthe 
gateau des rois. , 

13. Christmas Bread.—It is superstitious t 
believe that the bread baked on Christmas Eve 
will remain good for ten years and never get 
mouldy. : 

14. The Three Kings : Fortune-te lling. = { pon 
the night of the Epiphany to write in one’s own 
blood on the forehead the names of “ the three 
kings,” Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, and after- 
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yards look in a mirror, and believe that the person 
will see himself there as he will be at the hour of 
hisdeath, and in whatsoever manner he may die. 

15. Lessive at Christmas time, §c.—Not to make 
alessive during the guatretems nor Rogations, nor 
gm the days the 7enebrae are sung, nor from 
Christmas Day to the Epiphany, nor during the 
getave of Corpus Christi, which, in certain places, 
are called Les Octoubres, nor on Fridays, for fear 
some mishap might occur. 

16. The Sieve on St. Thomas's Day. — Not to 
make any use of a sieve on St. Thomas’s Day. 

17. St. Stephen's Day: bleeding Horses.—Bleed- 
ing horses upon St. Stephen’s Day. Better to do 
it that day than at any other time in the year. 

18. Christmas Day Dinner-cloth. — To carry in 
acloth (nappe), which has been used at the dinner 
on Christmas Day, the corn which you are about 
to sow, in order that the’seed may produce a better 
and finer crop. 

19. Christmas Mass-bread.— To keep bits of 
bread blessed at the three masses on Christmas 
Day, and take them as a cure for certain mala- 
dies 


20. Midmght Christmas Mass.—Upon returning 
from midnight mass at Christmas, to make the 
cattle drink before you re-enter your dwelling, 
and to do this without speaking to any one, with 
the intention of preserving them from certain 
diseases. 

21. Yule Log Superstitions.—It is superstitious to 
believe that a log (ame buche) that is begun to 
be set on fire on Christmas Eve (that which is 
called the trefoir, or le tison de Noél}, and that is 
% kept burning every day until the Epiphany, 
cam secure against conflagration and thunder all 
the year the house in which it is laid under a bed 
@ some other place; that it can prevent those 
who dwell there from having kibes (les mules au 
talon) during the winter; that it can cure animals 
@f many diseases; that it can deliver cows ready 
to calve (a véler) by steeping a bit of it in their 
drink ; finally, that it can preserve corn from 
must, by casting its ashes over the fields. 

2. The Provence Yule Log; Christmas Carol.— 
It is superstitious, says our French theologian, 
to believe, say, and do all that is believed, said, and 
done with the Christmas log '(trefoir) or la buche 
de Noél, and Christmas-bread (du pain de Noél) in 
4 great many places, and especially in Provenee. 

e trefoir being prepared, all the family assemble 
together on Christmas Eve; they then go to fetch 
it, and it is borne in state (en cérémonie) into the 

tchen, or into the apartment of the master or 
mistress of the dwelling. In bearing it, they 
ang, divided into two choirs, the following pro- 
vencal rhymes : — 

“Souche bandiss« 
Deman sara panisse ; 
Tout benx ca y entre, 
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Premes enfantan, 
Cabres cabrian, 
Fedes aneillan, 
Pron bla et pron farino, 
De vin une pleno tino!” 
Let the log rejoice, 
To-morrow will be bread-day ; 
Let all be welcome that come here. 
May the women have babies, 
And the goats have kids, 
The sheep have lambs ; 
Let there be plenty of corn and flour, 
And of wine a full cask ! 


The ¢refoir is then blessed by the smallest and 


youngest person in the house, who pours a glass 


of wine over it in the form of a cross, saying, 
“In nomine patris,’ &c. After which it is set on 
fire. Such very great respect is paid to it that 
no one dare sit down on it for fear that, in pro- 
faning it, he might attract some malediction upon 
himself. They preserve during the entire year its 
charcoal, which they put into the composition of 
several of their remedies; and they believe that 
this charcoal, though placed red hot upon the 
Christmas cloth (la nappe de Noél), would not 
burn it. This same cloth (nappe) is laid during 
the three feasts of Christmas, and it is then covered 
with the nicest dainties and best meats they can 
procure. 
Dinan, Cotes du Nord, Franee. 





EASTERN ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE, OR 
TREE oF Love. —It has been conjectured that in 
the fifth century of our era certain forms and cere- 
monies appertaining to Buddhism were introduced 
in the church of Rome by the barbarians from the 
East. I apprehend that at the same period the 
Christmas Tree was first used on the continent of 
Europe, and by the same people, it being an old 
Buddhist custom, still observed in Asia, for the 
people, on certain festivals, to stick a tree in the 
ground, upon the natural and artificial branches 
whereof they suspend their offerings and presents. 

H.C. 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


Some time ago, having read that at Bassora, 
in the pashalic of Bagdad, all the ladies and 
virgins of the environs paid an annual visit to 
a tomb which they covered with flowers, after 
having kissed it seven times, I was anxious 
to learn the origin of so singular a pilgrimage. 
The following is the result of my search :—Under 
the reign of Mirza-Abbas, at a small village called 
Mendelhi, in the Kurdistan, a young girl was living 
with heraunt. This young maiden was often sur- 
prised in tears, and particularly on one occasion, 
after the arrival of an itinerant hawker. At the 
oft-repeated request of her aunt to disburden her 
mind, she said that she was not the humble vil- 
lage maid she seemed to be, but that she was the 
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daughter of the renowned general, Meli-abeth, 
who, upon the false accusations of his enemies, had 
been condemned to death, but had afterwards been 
reprieved; and that for sixteen years he had been 
languishing in a prison. She also said that she 
was determined to obtain his release, or die in the 
attempt. The fortress in which her father was 
imprisoned was situated upon the river Tigris, 
thirty-two days’ walk from Mendelhi. 


and her blessing. When Hal-mehi reached Bas- 


sora, she found she was without resources; but | 


being bent upon releasing her father, she was 
nothing daunted, but resolved to beg for shelter at 
the first house she met. It was accorded; the 


owner was a merchant, who took a kindly interest | 


in the heroic girl. She confessed her ambition, 
and he encouraged, and promised to aid her. She 
then, at his advice, began to teach herself swim- 
ming, and when she found she could swim across 
the river, she obtained a piece of canvass and 

inted her name upon it. She was recognised. 

he next time she contrived to throw a file through 
the prison grating. He filed the bars, and made 
an appointment with his daughter to escape the 
first dark night. The merchant gave her a boat; 
they escape; but as they are on the point of land- 
ing, the alarm is given, and they are assailed by 


a shower of darts, and Hal-mehi falls in the boat 


wounded by an‘arrow. Other boats are in the pur- 
suit; they are captured, and the governor of Bas- 
sora commands them both to be strangled. Tis 
command is obeyed. When Mirza-Abbas, the 


king, heard this, he exclaimed, “For the sake of | 


the daughter, I would have forgiven the father.” 
At his order and expense a monument was erected 
to their memory with this inscription: “‘To the 


noblest of maidens, who died in the noblest action.” | 


The queen visited the spot, and from that time it 
became customary to perform a pilgrimage to her 
tomb upon the anniversary of her death. 

Artaur Epwarp Lownpss. 


PALL MALL: CROQUET. 


Lovers of croquet, who are disposed to trace its 
origin to the fashionable “ Pall Mall” of Caroline 
celebrity, may find some interest in the following 
notices of the latter game. Croquet already pos- 
sesses sueh fascinations of its own, that it can 


hardly derive any increase of popularity from a | 


conceivable association with the monarch for whom 
the game above-mentioned had such charms. 
Charles II. and his pleasure-loving courtiers 
were much addicted to this species of “ ball-play.” | 
Pall Mall seems to have admitted of a variety of 
a . A woodcut illustration may be seen in 
ight’s History of England (vol. iv. p. 265), | 
which represents the king and his nobles at their 


At this | 
her aunt gave her all the money she possessed, | 


| favourite game in St. James’s Park. The player 

with his mallet is striking the ball through a 
| hoop, suspended from the projecting arm of 4 
| pole at some height from the ground. May not 
| the suspended ring have given place, in course of 
time, to the ground hoop? A connection thus 
admitted between the two games, Croquet at once 
commends itself to all lovers of antiquity as the 
representative of a past age, or, shall Say, a 
pastime of St. James's ? 

Pale Maille is “ a game wherein a round box bowle is 
with a mallet struck through a high arch of yron (stand- 
ing, at either end of an ally, one), which, he that can do 
at the fewest blowes, or at the number agreed on, wing,” 
( Cotgrave’s description of the game, quoted by Nares,) 


This compound word, which gave its name to 
the “Mall,” is derived by Nares from Fr. 
maille (or from pellere malleo, to drive with 4 
mallet, vide Bailey, s. v.) ‘ Properly, I believe,” 
says Nares, “ the place for playing was called the 
mall, the stick employed pale mail.” In support 
of which he quotes : — 

“Tf one had paile mails, it were good to play in this 
alley: for it is a reasonable good length, straight, and 
| even.”—Fr, Garden for English Ladies, 1621. 


A marginal note (ibid.) is given by Brand: — 

“ A paile mal is a wooden hammer set to the end of 
| long staffe, to strike a bowle with ; at which game noble 
men and gentlemen in France doe play much.” 


| This, and the foliowing extract, seem to mark 
| the French origin of the game : — 

| “ Among all the exercises of France, I prefere none 
| before the paille malle; both because it is a gentleman 
like sport, not violent, and yields good occasion and op- 
portunity of discourse as they walke from one marke to 
the other. I marvell, among many more apish and 
foolish toys which we have brought out of France, that 
we have not brought this sport also into England.”~ 
Sir Robert Darlington’s Method for Travell, §c., 15%. 
See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 434. 

| Another game, called “ ring-ball,” is described 
| by Strutt as played by striking a ball through s 

ring fastened into the ground : — 

« A ball is to be driven from one end of the ground or 
alley to the other with a mallet, the handle of which is 
about three feet three or four inches in length; and» 

| far, it resembles pall mail.” 

After describing the play, which consists ia 
sending the ball through a ring so placed ast 
require much skill in directing the passage of the 
ball, he says — 

“ This done, the player proceeds to the bottom of the 
ground, where there is an arch of iron, through which it 
| is also necessary for the ball to be passed, and then the 
| game is completed.” — Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 8¥0 
edit. book ii. p. 104. 

The games above described would — to 
have suggested our modern and fashionable plan 
of croquet ; “arches of iron” being multiplied # 
the game developed itself, and as practice Te 
quired a more extended and complicated arrangt 
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ment of hoops for the greater display of the 


yers’ skill. I have sent this note in the hope | 


of eliciting some more satisfactory information on 


the subject, but cannot conclude without entering | 


adecided but most respectful protest against any 
further “hoop” development: that already at- 
tained being amply sufficient to satisfy the taste 
F, PHrixort. 


and requirements of the age. 


Folk Lore. 


Usster Foux-Lore.—A clerical friend in the 
co, Tyrone, has sent me the following note, which 
may, I think, be as new to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 


if 
as it was to me: — 


“ Trying for Heart-Fever.—A woman came to me and 
said her husband was lying [i. e. confined to bed}. * H« 
was tried yesterday for heart-fever, and they are now pre- 


paring herbs to lift or take it off him.’ 


* Clergyman.—W hat way did they try him ? 


“ Answer. — They took stones and put them in the fire, 
and if they frizzed in the fire, then he had the heart- 


fever. 
“ Clergyman.—W hat is that ? 


“ Answer.—A kind of weight about the heart and dis- 


inclination for food. 


“The above answers were given seriously by a labourer’s 


wife.” 


Iregret my friend did not mention “ 


used for a remedy in heart-fever. 


the herbs” 
Ile, howe ver, 


mentions in a postscript the use in his parish of 
burdock as a cure for scrofula. AITKEN IRVINE. 


Kilbride, Bray. 


YorksnrrE Hovsrnoip Rippies.—A lady of 


my acquaintance, seeing the batch of riddles in 
“N. & Q.” (3° 8. viii. 325), has supplied me 
with the following, which seem of equal merit 


with those quoted by 8. Barrne-Goup : — 


1, “ Hitti Titti on the wall, 
Hitti Titti got a fall; 


Ten score men and ten score more, 


Could not set Hitti Titti as it was before.” 


Ans. An egg. 
2. “Black I am and much admired ; 


Men do seek me till they're tired ; 


Tire horse and tire man, 
Tell me this riddle if you can.” 
Ans. Coal. 
And in at the parlour window.” 
Ans. Sunshine. 
7£« Creep hedge, crop corn, 
The little cow with the leather } 
Ans. The hare. 
5. “Under the water, and over th 
touches the water.” 
Ans. A maid with a pail « 
passing over the bridge. 


6. “As I was going to St. Ives 


, 


I met on the way three old wiv: 
Every old wife had three cats, 
Every cat had three kits ; 


}. “Round the house, and round the house, 


rns 


water 


wat 
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Tell me how many kits, cats, and old wives 

Were going to St. Ives.” 
Ans. None, as they were all coming away.” 

7. “ Two brothers we are, and great burdens we bear, 

By which we are sorely oppressed ; 

With truth we may say, we are full all the day, 
And empty when we go to rest.” 
Ans. A pair of shoes. 


I remember all these as familiar acquaintance 
in the hours of childhood ; but neither myself nor 
the lady who has called them to my remembrance 
ever saw them in print. T. B 


To your Riddles among the Vulgar you may 
add the following. They are Lancashire chiefly : 
1. “ Red within and red without, 
Four corners round about.” 
Ans. A brick. 
2. “ All hair but the head.” 
Ans. A cow tic. 
3. “ Four stiff standers, 
Four diddle danders ; 
Two hookers, two snookers, 
And a flip by.” 
Answer. A cow. 


4. “ Clink clank under the bank, 
Ten against four.” 
Ans. A woman in pattens going a-milking. 

5. “ Little Nanny Neppicoat 
Has a white petticoat ; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows.” 

Ans. A candle. 


I suppose “ Elizabeth, Elsibeth, Bessy, and 
Bet” is known throughout England. P. P. 


O O at Crristmas.—It was formerly a custom 
throughout France, says Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
and is still in some parts of it, to make, in the parish 
church, about seven o’clock in the evening, for the 
nine days next before Christmas Day, certain 
prayers or anthems, called the Christmas O Os, 
because in the books which prescribe these an- 
thems they begin with O O, as, O Sapientia, O 
Adonai, O Radix, &c. To him that was last mar- 
ried in the parish, especially if he be one in good 
circumstances, is carried a very large O, repre- 
sented in burnished gold on a large piece of very 
thick parchment, with several ornaments of gold 
or other fine colours. This O was, every evening 
of the nine days, put on the top of the lutrin: 
there staid the O wat the time that the anthem was 
singing. The person to whom the O had been sent 
was wont in return to make a present of a piece of 
money to the curate, who on his part spent some 
of it in regaling his friends. After the holidays, 
the O was carried back to the new married man, 
who set it up in the most honourable place of his 
house. SHortto Macpurr. 

N. P. P. Training College, Dorchester. 
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Asu-Lear Screrstrrion.—The following Mid- 
summer Eve superstition has been given me : — 
“ Pluck an even ash leaf, and, putting it into the hand, 
Aavyv— 
The even ash leaf in my hand, 
The first I meet shall be my man. 
‘hen, putting it into the glove, say — 
The even ash-leaf in my glove, 
The first I meet shall be my love. 
And, lastly, into the bosom, say — 
The even ash-leaf in my bosom, 
The first I meet shall be my husband. 
Seon after which the future husband will make his ap- 
pearance.” 
What is meant by an even ash-leaf, and is this 
superstition still béheved im any part.of the coun- 
try ? A. A. 


‘Poets’ Corner. 


Cuarntrnc.— A most peculiar custom called 
“chaining” is observed in some parts of Mon- 
mouthshire, on the occasion of popular weddings. 
I believe the bride usually pays “the lads of the 
village ” so much per head to meet her, after the 


sacred rite has been solemnized, with chains of 


hay and straw, at the churehyard gate. The 
strange ceremony of chaining is then and there 
performed. What is its signification, and is this 
the only county in which it is practised ? 
James Prrr. 
Stapleton Road, Bristol. 


Witt o’ tra’ Wisr.— 

“In the parish of St. Austle, in Cornwall, there is a 
singular phenomenon: it is the appearance of light near 
the turnpike-road at Hill-head, about three quarters of a 
mile west of the town. In the summer season it is rarely 
to be seen ; but in the winter, particularly in the months 
of November and December, searcely a dark night passes 
in which it is not visible. It appears of a yellow hue, 
and seems to resemble a small flame. It is generally sta- 
tionary, and when it moves it wanders but little from its 
primitive spot, sometimes mounting upward, and then 
descending to the earth. As it has frequented this spot 
from time immemorial, it is now rendered.so familiar that 
it almost ceases to excite attention. It is somewhat re- 
markable that, although many attempts have been made 
to discover it in the place of its appearance, every effort 
has hitherto failed of suecess. On approaching the spot 
it becomes invisible to the pursuers, even while it remains 
luminous to those who watch it at a distance. To trace 
its exact abode, a level has been taken during its appear- 
ance, by which the curious have been guided in their re- 
searches the ensuing day ; but nothimg has hitherto been 
<liscovered.” — Gent, Mag. 1827, pt. ii. p. 637. 

Is the appearance spoken of above still visible ? 
A. O. ¥V.B. 


Srveme im One’s Ears: A SUPERSTITION 
anouT 1Tt.—A short time since, a young lady, a 
parishioner of mine, said suddenly, in my hearing, 
to another lady present, “Give me a number!” 
The lady she addressed was talking at the time, 
and did not notice the request at once; she was 
almost immediately told that it was too late. The 
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young lady then gave us the following explan- 
tion: She had a “singing” in her ears; when'this 
occurs to one, one should at once ask for a number 
and at once get it; one should then count the Jet. 
ters of the alphabet till one comes to the number 
given: the corresponding letter will be the initig 
letter of the name of the person one is destined 
marry. Joun Hesxrns Apranant, M.A. 
Combe, near Woodstock. 


LANCASHIRE PROVERBS. — 


“ Rebin Hood could bear any wind but a thaw wind. 

The Devil's children always have the Devil’s luck. 

Like a pig’s tail, going all day, and nothing done at 
night. 

A wise head makes a still tongue. 

Every dog considers himself a lion at home. 

One half of the Devil’s meal runs to bran. 

There’s no getting white meal out of a coal-sack. 

He has none of his chairs at home (i. e. he is wrong in 
his head). 

Don’t stretch thy arm further than thy sleeve will 
reach. 

Every herring should hang by its own gills. 

They are not all thieves that dogs bark at. 

There’s more flies caught with honey than alegar. 

That man is safest who always serves a good conscience. 

A man might as well eat the Devil as the broth he’s 
boiled in. 

It is not the hen that cackles most which lays most 
eggs. 

Jackasses never can sing well, because they pitch their 
notes too high. 

A mouse that has only one hole is easily taken. 

\ woman’s tongue wags like a lamb’s tail. 

A small house has a wide throat. 

Attorneys’ houses are built upon the heads of fools. 

Those who are doing nothing are doing ill. 

Brawling curs never want sore ears. 

Truth and sweet oil always come to the top. 

They are as thick as inkle-weavers. 

It is all in the day’s work.” 


For the majority of the above I am indebted to 
the Sequel to the “ Felley fro Rochde’s Visit tuth 
Greyt Eggsibishun,” describing “ What me av 
my mistress seed an yerd ath Greyt Eggsibishun 
in 1862.” Ihave heard, also, the following rhymes, 
which hardly come under the denomination of 
Proverbs, and are, I fancy, too purely local to be 
called Lancashire sayings : — 

“Them that buys beef buys bones, 
Them that buys land buys stones, 
Them that buys eggs buys shells, r 
Sut them that-buys ale buys nothing elze. 

Don’t they sometimes buy cocculus indicus, 
strychnine, &c. ? 

“ Many men has many minds, 
But women has but two ; 
Everything would they have, 
And nothing would they do.” 
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I am sure, Mr. Editor, that you will acknow- 
ledge this a libel as readilyas HERMENTRUDE. 


Fork Lore rrom tHE Cagnic ALps.—Whilst 
travelling last summer among some of the remote 
yalleys to the south of Austria, as yet almost un- 
disturbed by English tourists, we met with a 
curious piece of folk lore, which may perhaps be 
worth a place in your notes on the subject. 

It is believed that there exists a monster in the 
secluded parts of the mountains, with a body about 
the size of a goose, a flat head, and a beak like a 
hawk; it has two legs, but runs trailing its body 
along the ground, and leaving a filthy black streak, 
wherever it goes. It has no fur or feathers, but a 
smooth skin, and a pair of wings like a bat. It is 
said to be not unfrequently seen by the woodcut- 
ters.on the mountains, coming out from its holes 
among the rocks always before a terrific storm, but 
has‘never been caught, as, if it bites ever so slightly, 
no remedy can save the life of the rash investi- 
gator. These particulars were gathered from a 
native of Udine, on the Italian side of the Santa 
Croce Pass, but were entirely confirmed by a man 
from Kétschach on the Carinthian side, both speak- 
ing of it as a matter of common belief. 

The fact of having a second independent witness, 
and the evidently bond fide way in which he spoke 
of it as a thing generally known, prevented any 
suspicion of the story having been got up specially 
for our instruction. 

Perhaps some of correspondents more 
learned than the writer in natural history, may be 
able to suggest that it is the description of some 
animal or bird which really inhabits the mountains, 
exaggerated by the superstiti mus terror of the 
woodcutters into the mythical creature described 
above. 

There were other particulars which the writer 
cannot now recall sufficiently clearly to put them on 
paper, but all tending to increase the mysterious 
and uncanny nature of the “‘ Unthier.” 

HERMAGORAS. 


your 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS LIN IRELAND. 


Many of what are called the “ good old customs ” 
are not now observed in the rural districts of Ire- 
land, and I have heard ignorant old men attribute 
the falling off to the introduction of railways, the 
improvement of agricultural operations, and cattle 
shows!! Amongst some of the customs that I re- 
mem ber in the south-east of Ireland were the fol- 
wowing : — 

A week or two before Christmas, landed pro- 
prietors would have slaughtered fine fat bullocks, 
the greater portion of which would be distributed 
to the poor ; and farmers holding from ten acres of 
land upwards were sure to kill a good fat pig, fed 
"p for the purpose for the household, but the 
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poorer neighbours were also certain of receiving 
some portions as presents. When the hay was 
made up in the farm yards, which was generally 
about the time that apples became ripe, quantities 
of the fruit would be put into the hayricks and 
left there till Christmas. The apples thus received 
afine flavour, no doubt from the aroma of the new- 
mown hay. In localities of rivers frequented by 
salmon which came up with the floods of August 
and September, the inhabitants used to select the 
largest fish, pickle them in vinegar, whole ginger 
and other spices, and retain them till Christmas, 
when they formed a most delicious dish at the 
breakfast-table. Large trout were preserved in 
like manner for the same purpose. Eggs were col- 
lected in large quantities and were preserved in 
corn chaff, having been first rubbed over with 
butter. I have eaten eggs so preserved after three 
or four months, and they tasted as fresh as if only 
a day old. In districts where the farmers were 
well-to-do, and in hamlets and villages, young men 
used to go about fantastically dressed, and with 
fifes and drums serenade and salute the inhabitants, 
for which they generally were rewarded with eggs, 
butter, and bacon. These they would afterwards 
dispose of for money, and then have a “ batter,” 
which, as Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
truly says, is a “ drinking bout.” These bands of 
itinerant minstrels were called ‘‘Mummers.” They 
are not now to be met with. It was usual for people 
to send presents to each other, which consisted 
chiefly of spirits (potheen, home-made’ whi ky), 
beer, fine flour, geese, turkeys, and hares. A 
beverage called “ mead,” which was extracted from 
honeycomb, after the honey was pressed there- 
from, was also a favourite liquor, and when mixed 
with a little alcoholic spirit, was an agreeable 
drink, but deceitful and seductive, as well as in- 
toxicating. This used to pass in large quantities 
amongst neighbours. “Christmas cakes” and 
puddings were extensively made and sent as pre- 
sents. The latter were particularly fine, and made 
of fine flour, eggs, butter, fruit, and spices. I have 
never met anything in cities or large towns to 
equal them in their way, both as regards whole- 
someness and flavour. 

Of course the houses were all decorated with 
holly and ivy, winter natural flowers, and other 
mblems of joy. People hardly went to bed at all 
on Christmas eve, and the first who announced the 
crowing of the cock, if a male, was rewarded with 
a cup of tea, in which was mixed a glass of spirits ; 
if a female, the tea only, but as a substitute for 
the whisky, she was saluted with half-a-dozen of 
kisses, which was the greatest compliment that 
could be paid her. The Christmas block for the 
fire, or Yule-log, was indispensable. The last place 
in which I saw it was the hall of Lord Ward's 
mansion, near Downpatrick, in Ireland; and al- 
though it was early in the forenoon, his lordship 
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(then a young man) insisted on my tasting a glass 

of whisky, not to break the custom of the country 

or the hall. He did the same himself. 
There were many other customs observed, but | 

I only mention the above because they are now | 

“dead and gone,” like those who observed them 

in the “ good old days.” 8. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 


[We are glad to find that the interest in the proposed 
Exhibition still increases, find that it is beginning to 
get known among the possessors of “twos and threes” 
of Historical Portraits—Ep. “N. & Q.”)} 


Being desirous of doing a little to further the 
interesting Exhibition of National Portraits, I 
have written down, as they occurred to me, the 
names of the most remarkable persons in the reign 
of Henry VILL. 

Portraits of many, if not of all these persons, 
exist no doubt somewhere, and there is scarcely 
one that would not be seen with interest. 

If the list could be admitted into “ N. & Q.” it 
might induce the owners of such — to offer 
the loan of them, and tempt others to suggest | 
names I have overlooked : — 


Henry VIII. 1509—1547. 
His Wives. 
Catharine of Arragon. Anne of Cleves. 
Anne Boleyn. Catharine Howard. 
Jane Seymour. Catharine Parr, 


Hlis Children. 


Elizabeth. Edward VI. 


His Sisters and Brother. 
Prince Arthur. 
Margaret, married James IV. of Scotland, and Earl of 
Angus. 
Mary, married Louis XII. of France,and Charles Bran- 
don. 


Mary. 


His Grandmother. 
Countess of Richmond and’ Derby, who survived his 
accession. 


Some Members of his first Council. 


Archbishop Warham, Chancellor. 

Earl of Shrewsbury, Steward. 

Lord Herbert (afterwards Earl of Worcester), Cham 
berlain. 

Sir Edward Poynings, Comptroller. 

Sir Thomas Lovel, Constable of the Tower. 

Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Darcy. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, Secretary and Privy Seal. 

Cardinal Wolsey. 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

Frances Brandon, Marchioness of Dorset, mother of 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Sir Thomas More. 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Secretary of State. 

The Earl of Surrey, who commanded at Flodden, and 
was restored to the Dukedom of Norfolk, forfeited by his 
father. 
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Sons of the above. 
Lord Howard, created Earl of Surrey after the battle of 
Flodden. 
Sir Edward Howard, who died bravely boarding the 
French commander’s ship early in Henry’s reign. 

;, — of Buckingham, last hereditary Constable of Eng- 
and. ' 
The Countess of Salisbury, last of the Plantagencts, 

Sir Anthony Denny, Physician to Henry. 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
Tindal, who translated the Bible.—Miles Coverdale, 
Anne Askew, friend of Queen Catharine Parr—a martyr. 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Ambassador to Scotland. : 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
Earl of Surrey, grandson of the restored Duke of No 
folk, scholar, soldier, courtier, poet. 
E. R. 


Portrait or TresHam. — This picture, which 
was formerly at Hindlip, and is now probably in 
the possession of the Right Hon. More O'Ferrall, 
would be viewed by many with great interest; 
and I venture, therefore, to call the attention of 
the Committee of the Great National Portrait Ex- 
hibition to the subject. A 

Bishop GaupEn.— At the late sale at the 
Rectory, Stanhope, in the county of Durham, one 


| of the pictures was a portrait (from life ?) of Bishop 


Gauden ; who is represented holding in his hand 
a book inscribed Eixéy Bach. This would be a 


| desirable portrait for the proposed Exhibition." 


A. N. F. 


THE PASTON LETTERS. 


So great is the importance and value of this 
remarkable series of Letters, that we are sure we 
shall gratify our readers by printing the following 
abstract of the very able defence of their authen- 
ticity and the good faith of Sir John Fenn, which 
Mr. Bruce read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
on the evening of ‘Thursday, November 30. We 
have derived it from the Atheneum of Saturday, 
the 9th inst., with some additions from another 
source :— 


“Mr. Bruce, after remarking on the propriety with 
which the subject fell under the consideration of the Se 
ciety of Antiquaries, and expressing his respect for Mr. 
Merivale, pointed out that the case about to be investi- 
gated was not one of a specific offence charged against s 
particular individual, but simply that of a succession 0 
suspicions which had arisen in the mind of Mr. Merivale 

¥ We presume this portrait of Gauden is in his episer 
pal character. His elevation to the bishopric did not ox 
cur until after the Restoration ; and then only to relieve 
the king and his brother from the Doctor’s incessant and 
importunate claims respecting the authorship of this 
book. We do not attach any importance, in this notable 
controversy, to what can only be designated a clever com 
trivance of the Bishop to perpetuate his claim 0 long 
as such portrait should exist.—Ep.] 
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when considering the Paston Letters. The writer’s 
opinion was, that these suspicions had been generated by 
the imperfect way in which the facts had been ascertained, 
and that they were to be met by a fuller and more ac- 
eurate statement. He then set forth what were the suc- 
cession and position in the world of the leading members of 
the Paston family in the fifteenth century. During that 

riod the chief persons of the family were Sir William 
Paston, a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and three 
successive Johns (a son and two grandsons of the Judge), 
who all followed one another as heirs-at-law, inherit- 
ing the lands and much of the other property of the 
family on the deaths of their respective predecessors. ofr 
the three Johns, the second was never married, whilst 
the wives of Sir William and of the other two Johns were 
named Agnes, Margaret, and Margery. These are the 
principal correspondents in the letters in question, which 
are written in the freest and most communicative man- 
ner, and lay open and explain all the domestic affairs, 
the interests in public movements, the intriguing at elec- 
tions, and the lawsuits of this particular family, and all 
the ordinary relations of the life of English people dur- 
ing the period of the Wars of the Roses. Vols. I. and II. 
were published in 1787, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Fenn, a private gentleman, resident at East Dereham. 
The editor was somewhat slow to learn the value of his 
book, but not at all negligent in the performance of his 
duties as editor. He was especially anxious to satisfy 
his readers of the authenticity of his papers. He stated 
their descent in the family of Paston until they were 
‘finally in the possession of the Earl of Yarmouth’; they 
then became the property of Peter Le Neve, a great col- 
lector, antiquary, and herald, from whom they devolved 
to‘honest Tom Martin, of Palgrave,’ another antiquary 
and collector, on his marriage with the widow of Le Neve. 
On Martin’s death his collections were purchased by an 
apothecary at Diss as a speculation, and from him they 
‘came’ to the editor. Mr. Merivale had objected that 
it did not appear which of the Earls of Yarmouth parted 
with the papers. Mr. Bruce gave details which showed 
that of the two Earls of that title one was a gentleman of 
good learning, a traveller, and collector of curiosities ; 
the other married one of the natural children of Charles 
the Second, entertained his royal father-in-law at Oxnead 
Hall, then the magnificent seat of the Pastons, and 
brought upon himself and the Paston family speedy and 
total ruin. The second Earl died in 1732, at the age of 
seventy-eight, the recipient of a pension of 2002. from the 
Crown. His library was dispersed by auction in 1734. 
Oxnead Hall was allowed to fall into decay, and was 
finally pulled down and the materials disposed of. In 
1750 the Earl’s estates were sold, at the instance of his 
ereditors, under an order of the Court of Chancery, for 
the sum of 92,7002. to Lord Anson, the circumnavigator. 
In answer to another objection, that it did not appear in 
what way the papers ‘came’ from the apothecary at 
Diss to the editor, it was shown from the Minutes of the 
Society of Antiquaries that it had been by ‘ purchase.’ 
Mr. Merivale had condemned the pedigree of the papers 
given by the editor, because no legal claim could be 
rested on documents which had passed through so many 
hands; Mr. Bruce contended that in that respect the 
Paston Letters were like all the historical manuscripts in 
our great collections—in the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and the Public Record Office—no legal claim could 
be rested upon any of them; and that no editor was 
bound to give such a history of his papers as would esta- 
blish a legal claim, but only such as would satisfy all the 
ordinary requirements of one who desired to use the 
papers for historical purposes. Mr. Bruce then considered 
the account given by the editor of the paleographical 
peculiarities of his papers, which Mr. Merivale had stated 
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that he had pretermitted as unimportant. Mr. Bruce 
controverted the propriety of this course. He showed 
that Mr. Merivale, had, as it were, put the editor upon 
his trial on suspicion of having dealt dishonestly with his 
papers. In answer, it was right to consider his whole con- 
duct, and if it could be concluded, from what he had done, 
that he designed to give a fair and full description of his 
papers, to tell all he knew or thought important, it ought 
not to be hastily suspected, from any supposed want of com- 
pleteness, especially in the case of a gentleman of the most 
unimpeachable character, that he was dealing otherwise 
than honestly. Mr. Bruce then explained what informa- 
tion the editor had given. He had described the paper, 
the paper-marks (with respect to which Mr. Bruce thought 
he was the first English antiquary who gave representa- 
tions of them, and applied them as tests of antiquity), the 
sizes of the sheets of paper on which the letters were 
written, and of the particular pieces of paper used by the 
letter-writers, ‘for our ancestors were compelled by a 
scarcity of the required material to be a paper-sparing 
race,’ the paper being cut off from the sheet at the end of 
the letter. The editor had then explained the way in 
which the letters had been folded up, fastened, and di- 
rected, the characters of the seals, the contrivances by 
which they were preserved, and the insignia they bore. 
From these particulars he had proceeded to the character 
of the handwriting, the ink, the effects produced by damp, 
and his reasons for printing two copies of every paper, 
one containing all the contractions, and exhibiting the 
very spelling of the originals, the other, on the opposite 
page, printed in words at length and in modern orthogra- 
phy. ‘To render all this information more intelligible, he 
had added at the ends of his various volumes engraved 
plates, containing altogether fac-similes of 187 of the sig- 
natures to the letters, 98 paper-marks, and 56 seals; be- 
sides which he had appended to every letter a statement 
of its size in inches, and a description of its watermark. 
Finally, that all this extraordinary editorial particularity 
might be tested by the ocular observation of the very best 
living judges in such matters, he had left the original 
papers for a month in the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, for general inspection and examination—a fact 
which had been doubted, but which Mr. Bruce thought 
he proved beyond possibility of further question. The 
transaction took place in the days of Astle, Gough, Caley, 
and many other eminent antiquaries,—men who could not 
have been deceived by pretended originals, and to court 
whose inspection would have been an act of madness on the 
part of a dishonest editor. Mr. Bruce gave other evi- 
dences of the editor’s obvious anxiety to satisfy inquirers ; 
amongst them, he permitted an entire transcript of one of 
the most interesting letters to be published in fac-simile 
in the European Magazine for April, 1787, a.copy of which 
fac-simile Mr. Bruce was enabled, by Mr. Thoms, to lay 
upon the table. The success of the work far outstripped 
the expectations of the editor. A second edition of Vols. I. 
and Il. was immediately called for. Mr. Merivale doubted 
whether this were a real second edition. Mr. Bruce 
showed that it was an actual reimpression, with many 
alterations, and two new plates of fac-similes. Vols. IIT. 
and IV. were published in 1789. The editor died in 1794, 
and Vol. V. was not published until 1823. Mr. Bruce 
then proceeded to relate the circumstances of the dis 

appearance of the originals. Whilst those of Vols I. and 
Il. were lying under inspection at the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, it was communicated to the editor that the King, 
George the Third, was desirous to see them. The editor 
offered them at once us a present to the Roval Library. 
The offer was accepted. The papers, bound in three 
volumes, were presented at a levee on the 23rd of May, 
1787, and in return the editor was knighted. But the 
papers never reached the Royal Library. There is a tra- 
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dition that they were last seen in the hands of Queen 
Charlotte, and that she lent them (eo one of her ladies in 
attendance, What became of them nobody knows. They 
have been searched for, and cannot be found. Their dis- 
appearance was, no doubt, a very singular circumstance, 
and was rendered stranger still by the circumstance that 
all the other originals had also disappeared. Mr. Serjeant 
Frere, who saw the concluding fifth volume of the publi- 
eation through the press, after the death of Sir John Fenn, 
believed that the originals of the second and third volumes 
were also given to the King, and stated that he had not 
been able to find those of Vol. V., but had edited that 
volume from transcripts made many years before by Mr. 
Dalton, a most respectable gentleman, who died at Bury 
St. Edmunds, in 1860, at the age of ninety-four. On both 
points Serjeant Frere was probably mistaken. It was 
shown from papers of Mr. Dalton that the originals of 
Vols. Il. and IIL. were in his possession, and in that of 
Sir John Fenn, after the gift to George the Third; and 
with respect to the originals of Vol. V., they really were 
in the possession of Serjeant Frere, although overlooked 
by him. They were exhibited this evening by his son, 
Mr. Philip Frere, and were now left by him at the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries for general inspection. Together 
with them there were exhibited about 250 other papers, 
many of them Paston Letters, which Sir John Fenn did 
not design to publish. Mr. Bruce described the exhibited 
pers, and commented upon the care and particularity 
with which they had been kept and arranged by Sir John 
Fenn. He declared them to be unquestionable remains of 
the period to which they purported to belong, and vouched 
for the accuracy with which such of them had been 
printed as he had had time to compare with the origi- 
nals. He also declared that he had not found the 
slightest trace of any garbling or interpolation, and 
that the only additions made to any of them that he 
could find were pencil memoranda of Sir John Fenn, 
as to their having been copied and noted, and indorse- 
ments of the contents, made in a modern hand, with- 
out any attempt at disguise. Mr. Bruce further showed 
that the whole correspondence was s6 full of coinci- 
dencies and connexions, in story, phrase, and character, 
and was bound together by so many links and clues, that 
the recovery of one volume of originals gave a conclusive 
sanction to the whole, and sufficiently refuted the sus- 
picions which had been founded upon the supposed con- 
cealment by the editor of the fact that he had other papers 
in his possession, upon the general character of the corr 
spondence as being inconsistent with the presumed illite- 
racy of the age in which it was carried on, and upon the 
supposed improbability of its preservation ; he also showed 
that phrases and expressions objected to by Mr. Meri. ale as 
having a modern air were found in the exhibited originals 
exactly as printed by Sir John Fenn. * The truth is,’ he 
remarked, ‘ that our forefathers of those days were plain 
speaking, manly Englishmen, and cast our language in 
« form the rough edges of which we have somewhat 
smoothed, but which we have been wise enough never t 
attempt substantially to alter. When we read their papers 
we feel that we can claim them as ancestors, not merely by 
the ties of a common lineage, but by those also of a common 
speech.’ Mr. Bruce concluded by remarking that, of the 
presumed anachronisms in manners adduced by Mr. Meri 
vale, two had been sufficiently answered by Mr. Gairdner ; 
as to that one founded on the allusion to plaving-cards, he 
gave extracts from statutes and parliamentary petitions, 
which sufficiently established their common use from [461 
to 1475. He concluded by expressing his hope that a 
consideration of the original documents now produced 
would induce Mr. Merivale to do justice to the character 
f Sir John Fenn, and again to accept the Paston Letters 
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| for what Mr. Hallam termed them, his ‘faithful guide’ 
| through the dark period te which they relate.” 


In justice to Mr. Merivale, we will add the word: 
which he addressed to the meeting, “ the honouy- 
able sincerity and manly candour of which,” says 
the Atheneum very justly, “our readers will not 
be slow to appreciate ” : — 


“ At whatever cost to my reputation for ingenuity, | 
cannot, of course, refrain from congratulating very sip- 
cerely this Society, and, [ may add, the country at large, 
on the result of the few doubts which I threw out a short 
time ago. The appearance from custody above all sus. 
picion—the gentleman who produced them being himself 
here—of what we are told are the originals of the fifth 
volume of the Paston Letters, goes, of course, very nearly 
to make an entire end of the controversy. It is rash t 
pronounce any controversy absolutely closed until the 
pleadings have been examined ; but, subject to that ex- 
amination, I do not think any one probably will be found 
to doubt the authenticity of the four first volumes, even 
although the originals have disappeared, if they are satis 
fied that they have before them the full originals of the fifth 
volume, now in this very singular manner recovered. [np 
the presence, therefore, of papers like those, all the doubts 
that I ventured to throw out disappear,—vanish in the 
air; they become like what Mr. Frere’s relations wrote 
on that box, ‘ toys for children.’ Therefore I have not the 
slightest wish—of course it would be idle—to raise any 
controversy, or to express any doubt, as to anything which 
has been thrown out to-night. Ifit were or not misplaced 
ingenuity to raise those doubts, at all events it would be 
very misplaced ingenuity, in the present state of things, 
to argue upon them, or to continue them.” 


LITERARY Psevponyms.—There are two rather 
curious points in connection with this subject in 
our own early literature. In 1621, Richard White, 
of Basingstoke, who had published an Tistoria 
Britanniarum between 1597 and 1607, in eleven 
books, with his name on the title-page, adopted 
the nom de plume of William Bas in a translation 
which he published of R. Smith's treatise of the 
Author and Substance of the Protestant Church and 
Religion. It is the more remarkable that White 
should have fixed upon Bas, since at that time 
there was one, if not two, writers of the same 
name, though, to be sure, neither of them, so far 
as we know, affected theological literature. 

Prefixed to Richard Grenaway’s translation of 
t! Annales of Tacitus, 1598, there is an epistle, 
signed “ A. B.;"’ and in Ben Jonson's Conversation: 
with W. Drummond of Hawthornden, we are told 
that this A. B. was no other than Robert, Earl 
of Essex. Now, it has not, to my knowledge, 
occurred to any of the “ Shakespeare's Sonnets,” 
or rather “ Mr. W. H.” controversialists, that if an 
illustration was required to establish that noble- 
men in Shakespeare’s time occasionally veiled 
their identity beneath fictitious signatures, a more 
apposite one than this could hardly be produced, 
if Bremond’ report of what Jonson told him bs 
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liable. Here we have no less a person than 
Robert, Earl of Essex, figuring at the foot of an 
epistle before a book as simple 4. B.! Siill, so 
far a8 my personal opinion goes, there is no strict 
analogy. If for Mr. IW. 2, we could read W. H., 
there might be. 

A history of Noms de Plume would have its 
interest. John Serjeant, the antagonist of Jeremy 
Taylor, Henry Hammond, &c., wrote under the 
names of Holland and Smith; and William War- 
ford published a work in 1603, and put George 
Doulye on the title-page as the name of the 
author. Modern pseudonymy seems to have set 
in with the struggles which preceded the Re- 
formation. The promoters of that great move- 
ment were obliged to resort to all kinds of 
expedients for shielding themselves from perse- 
eution, and to this among the number. 

W. Carew Haztrrr. 


Tae Bass snp THE May.—In Bacon's Essay on 
Prophecies, he mentions one which he says he did 
not well understand. The first three lines, how- 
ever, are all that I am at present concerned with, 
viz. : — 

“ There shall be seen upon a das 
Between the Baugh and the Me 
The black feet of Norwav.” 

This seems to refer to two islands, the Rass and 
the May, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth, 
standing as it were like sentinels, one on each sid 
to guard the entrance, twenty-five and thirty mik 
respectively E.N.E. and N.E, of Edinburgh. Th« 
black feet of Norway often passed between them, 
in the roving times of th hen, and only a 
twelvemonth ago a black ship of Norway, after 
passing bet ween them, was driven ashore in a storm, 
hear my own garden do 





{in all the editions, 
however, I have seen, the first of these names is 
Baugh; but that looks very like a mistake or a 


misprint for Bauss, which gives very nearly the 





Seoitish pronunciation of Buss, V.8. V. 
inst PrincrpLes.—This phrase seems to be in 
very general use, and even Mr. Herbert Spencer 


ealls one of his b oks Fu st Prin iple 8 of a New 
System of Philosophy. But are there, or can ther 
be, such things as second or third principl i 
presume not: therefore the first is uselessly re- 
dundant, for all that it means is expressed in thy 
prm. If Sir Isaac Newt yn’s Prine ipea wert to be 
called Prima Princ ina, the ab urditv would b 
seen at once. via Vs 


Puprgr Snows.—There 
the “ Songster s Vagazi: 
tion of the newest Soi 
Vauxhall Gardens, th 
other places of public Entertainment.” 


is a chap-book entitled 





ne, being a Choice Collec- 
_ > } } . 
ws sung at Ranelagh and 


Theatres Royal, and all 


Mr. Hal- 


liwell, in his Notices on Fugitive Tracts and Chap 
oks, printed for the Perey Society, says, ‘ Al 
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though this tract is of a comparatively recent date, 
it is worthy of notice as containing a copy of the 
puppet play of the ‘ Broken Bridge.’ This puppet 
slay seems to have been not only a favourite drama 
in England, but also in France. I saw it performed 
at Nismes in Languedoc, the puppet characters 
and the purport of the dialogue being the same. 
The scene represents a bridge of one areh rent by 
a broad fissure; the stage on which the puppets 
performed was erected at one end of a booth, 
pitched under the wall of the grand old Roman 
amphitheatre. Much in this show and its per- 
formances recalled to mind Gines de Passamonte 
and his puppets in Don Quixote.” H, ©. 


Hoops AnD ORtNoLINES.—I am told by some 
young ladies that crinoline is decidedly going out of 
fashion, at which I rejoice. I am old enough to 
remember one wearer of the hoops of other days. 
They were not altogether admired by the gentle- 
men in those days any more than crinolines are 
now ; e.g. Jenyn’s Art of Dancing : — 

* Dare I in such momentous points advise, 

I should condemn the hoop’s enormous size : 

yeak by long experience found, 


Of ills I Ss] 
Oft have | trod th’ immeasurable round, 

And mourn’d my shins bruis'd black with manv a 

vound.” 
P.Q 
Queries. 

\NoNYMOUS Can any of your readers inform 
me who was the author of numerous poems which 
appeared in the earlier volumes of The Pocket 
Magazine, London, 1820-22: hese poems had 
the signature “Basil.” The following are the 


titles of some of them:—“ Lines written in a 
Churchyard,” from the Latin of Dr. Johnson (in 
vol. vi.), “ Infant Hours,” “ The Sabbath,” “ The 
lrish Fiddler,” “* Adieu to Isle” (of Wight), “Song 
of Sea Sprites,” &e.&c, The author was, I think, 
subsequently a correspondent or contributor te 
Hone’s Table Book. 

2. Who was author of a series of humorous 
papers called ‘The Barleycorn Club,” published 
in Th Liter wy Gazette, Ls -dited by Mr. Jei 


un R. I 


\RTEMt Warp.—Artému or Artemu Tn 
col equen t the double bo lately made b 
Artemus Ward to the British public, this question 
of long or short has given rise to a lively discus- 


sion. Some think that, in accordance with Arte- 
mas mentioned by St. Paul, Artemis the Gree} 
Diana, and dpreujs, the Greek adjective, wi 
undoubtedly to say Artémus; nay, they go so far 
as to express their full conviction that Artemus is 
only the New Testament Artemas Americanised. 
Others, however, would be glad to know what ean 
be said in favour of Artémua. TwQurere. 


ought 
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Boyar. — Can any of your readers tell me from 
what the family name “ Bonar ” is derived ? 
Il. 


Caurcatne-PEw.—Upwards of seventy years 
ago, two dashing young unmarried ladies were 
journeying from London to Norfolk by coach, and 
from some accidental cause were compelled to 
spend Sunday at a village on their route. In the 
pride of beauty and finery they made. their way 
to church, and to the most conspicuous pew near 
the pulpit. I believe they wished themselves 
elsewhere when the clergyman commenced read- 
ing the “ Churching-Service” of the Church of 
England, and were still more dismayed when the 
clerk, at the close of the sermon, asked them for 
the customary fee for the additional service which 
their presence in the “ Churching-Pew ” had un- 
luckily brought down upon them. 

Is the “ Churching-Pew ” still to be met with ? 


M. D. 


CLAMEUR DE Haro er CHARTE NoRMANDE. — 
The “ Privilege du Roy,” so often found in old 
French books, usually contains the following 
clause :— 

“Commandons au premier notre Huissier ou Sergent, 
de faire pour l’exécution d’icelles tous actes requis et 
nécessaires, sans demander autre permission, et nonobstant 
Clameur de Haro, Charte Normande et Lettres & ce con- 
traire,” &c. 


What were the Clameur de Haro and Charte | 


Normande ? J. Woopwarp. 


New Shoreham. 

THe FRANGIPANIS AND THE Hovsx or Haps- 
nure.—In Mr. Goldschmidt’s article on the 
“Ghetto at Rome,” at p. 330 of the Shilling 
Magazine for November, is the following pas- 
sage : — 


“The Hapsburgers for a long time boasted of their 
descent from the Frangipanis, who again were proud of | 
their descent from the Kmperor Augustus, until it was | 
proved beyond a doubt that the Frangipanis originally | 
were Jews, when the Hapsburgers gave up their preten- | 


” 


sions. 
I should be obliged for any information as to 

the descent of the House of Hapsburg from the 

Frangipanis ; and as to the Israelitish origin of the 

latter family. J. Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


IneENious GENEALOGICAL Pvuzzie.—It has 
often occurred to me that—instructive, learned, and 
interesting as are the pages of “N. & Q.” —they 
want enlivening occasionally with lighter matter ; 
for it has been well observed that — 

“ Seria non semper delectant: non joca semper : 

Semper delectant seria mixta jocis.” 

With this view I forward the following genea- 
logical puzzle, which I heard from a native of | 
South America, and which, as far as I know, has | 


never appeared in English : — 
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Two ladies, walking 


| of our mothers, and our own husbands.” 


how could two men fulfil in their persons all these 
| relationships ? F.C. H. 


Hymnotoey.—Can any one tell me the Chris- 
tian and surname of the author of a hymn begin- 
ning — 

“Oh! how the thought that I shall know, 
Che Man that suffer’d here below, 
To manifest His favour” ? 


Also, in what collection a correct version of the 
entire hymn may be found. F. G. W. 





| Laypsay Famriy. — Lord Lindsay, in his Lives 
| of the Lindsays (ii. 286), refers to a work by Mar- 
| tin William Lindsay, Esq., entitled Memoirs of 
| the House of Dowhill. Was this ever been pub- 
| lished? If so, where can I obtain a copy, and if 
not, who is in possession of the original MS. ? 

H. J. 8. 


Oxford. 


| 
Wittim Nanson Letrsom, Ese., M.A. — 
The library of this deceased gentleman, who was 
| translator of the Nibelungenlied, and editor of Sid- 
ney Walker's Notes on Shakspeare, was sold by 
| auction by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, Noy. 
20, 1865, and three following days. He was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Browne prizeman, 
1816, 1817; B.A. 1818; M.A. 1822. In Stapyl- 
ton’s Eton School Lists he is called son of Dr. 
| Lettsom, and is said to have been for a short time 
| at Lincoln’s Inn, and to have died young. The 
| latter statement is of course inaccurate. We de- 
| sire the exact date of his death. 
C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 


| 
| 
| 


Cambridge. 


Curtovs Mepau. — I have found on some bells 
in Devon, dated 1670 to 1675, the impress of a well 
| executed medal one inch and three-quarters in dia- 
| meter. Within an elaborate border of roses and 

leaves there are two faces under one head covering. 

Viewed one way it represents a mitred bishop, 
| the other way a cardinal; on another a crowned 

king and a pope. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
| favour me with their history, or refer to any col- 
| lection or publication where they may be seen. 
H. T. Extacomse, M.A. 


Numismatic. —1. A twenty soldi piece bears 
the date 1794, with the legend: “reRD.1. 4. 
I.D.@.PARM. PLAC. VAST. D.” Ferdinand the 
first of the name was, at this date, Duke of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla; but what is the mean- 
ing of the letters “1. H.1.”? 

2. A coin bears on one side the words “ crvITAs 


TEATINA,” and on the other “xRoLvs.R. SI,” 


ther, perceived two gen- 
tlemen coming to meet them; upon which one of 
the ladies said to the other: “ Here come our 
| fathers, the fathers of our children, the husbands 
Query, 
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with three lilies on a shield. I find that both 
Charles VIII. and Charles [X., of France, had 
ssion of Naples for a short time. Did the 
people of Chieti, during either of these intervals, 
coin money giving to the invader the title of King 
of Sicily? Or, what is the date of the coin ? 
: S. J. H. 


THe PeNDRELL Famity.—This family being, I 
believe, entirely extinct in the male line, can any 
of your readers oblige me with the names of the 
descendants, who, at the present time, are the 
recipients of the royal pension awarded by Charles 
IL for his preservation at Boscobel after the battle 
of Worcester ? a \ 

Pynsent Faminy.—In 1767 mention is made in 
a letter from Mr. Gerard Hamilton to Earl Tem- 
ple of Sir Wm. (Robert ?) Pynsent as a person 
expecting the first ecclesiastical preferment that 
should be vacant after Lord Bristol had provided 
forhis brother. I feel anxious to know from which 
of the second Sir Wm. Pynsent’s brothers this cle- 
rical baronet descended. Sir Wm. Pynsent, first 
baronet, had three sons living to maturity—Wil- 
liam, second baronet; John, buried at Erckfont, 
Wilts, 1749; Robert, Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, 
buried there, 1738; Lancelot, aged nine, buried 
1690. 

Perhaps a correspondent may favour me with 
the names of any Pynsents, who may have joined 
in the attempt to set aside the will of Sir Wm. 
Pynsent, second baronet, who left his estate to 
the Earl of Chatham, and died 1765 (two years 
before this mention of Sir Robert as a baronet), 
and an expectant of an Irish bishopric. bk. W. 


QUADRILLES. — A seasonable query suggests it- 
self. Can any one tell me why the first four 
figures of “ The First Set” were formerly known 
as Le Pantalon, L’ Eté, La Poule, and La (or Le?) 
Trenis? I have a faint recollection of reading, in 
an article in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal long 
ago, that M. Trenis, a French dancing-master, 
was the inventor of the terpsichorean combina- 
tion which bears his name; but I do not think 
that I have ever heard why the other figures re- 
ceived such strange appellations. Sr. Swrrmry. 


SHAKESPEARES OF FriLoneuiEy. — Are the 
Shakespeares, whose monuments remain in the 
parish church of Fillonghley, near Coventry, a 
branch of the poet's family? The spear, their 
well-known armorial bearing, appears on the tomb 
of George Shakespeare, who died in 1699. There 
is also a tablet recording some gift to the parish 
by one of that name; and I was informed by the 
present vicar that there are still Shakespeares 
amongst the peasant portion of his flock. 

In Fillonghley church, until recently, a singular 
altar cloth has been in use—a pall with the arms 
of the Holbeck family, once impropriators of the 
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It is still 
kept in the vestry, and has probably been an 
unique decoration of the holy table. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Sr. Jerome’s Hat.—What is the meaning of 
the broad-brimmed hat represented as worn by 8. 
Jerome, and what are the earliest instances of it 
known to exist? I have seen it stated that it is a 
Doctor’s hat, and distinguished from that of a 
Cardinal by having only p/ain tassels at the ends 
of the cords. Further information would oblige 

ue Ee Be 


Queries with Answers. 


A Woopen Lxe (3 8. viii. 416.) — In a local 
bookseller’s catalogue I find — 

“Testament, 4to, black-letter, with notes in italics, and 
numerous very curious cuts, one of which represents the 
Devil with a wooden leg. imprinted by Rychard Jugge, 
1552.” 

I have not here the means of verifying the de- 
scription, but I assume the representation to be 
of the ordinary wooden leg; and, if so, it carries 
the invention to a period somewhat earlier than 
Ambroise Paré. The question of greater interest 
is, why is the devil so represented ? 

Whatever the answer may be, the suggestion 


contained in the learned note, connecting the 


wooden leg with Vulcan’s expulsion from heaven, 
must be taken into account. 
Jas. Epwarp Davis. 
Stipendiary Magistrate, Stoke-upon-Trent, 


I have an edition of Tyndale’s New Testament 
with woodcuts (said to be by Virgilius Solis), 
printed by Jugge in 1553; and in one of the wood- 
cuts the devil is represented as a cunning old 
beggar with a wooden leg. JAYCEE. 

Aberdeen. 

[On referring to the two New Testaments in question— 
1552, 1553—we find that, so far as the indistinctness of 
the woodcut will permit us to judge, the case is not that 
of a wooden leg substituted for a leg that has been lost, 
but rather that ofa lame leg doubled up at the knee, and 
supported by a clumsy contrivance somewhat resembling 
asmall round one-legged table. This last is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the wooden leg portrayed, described, 
and brought forward by Paré ; and therefore, though the 
two New Testaments do take precedence of Pare’s first 
edition by a few years, say eleven or twelve, we still in- 
cline to our already expressed opinion, “ that the wooden 
leg of the present day, as usually made, was mainly brought 
into public use by Ambroise Paré.” At the same time 
we readily admit, and have indeed already shown (anté 
p. 416 et seq.), that a wooden leg of some sort was known 
long before the days of Paré. 

Then comes the question—But why is the devil repre- 
sented lame? To this we would reply, following out the 
very apposite suggestion of our worshipful correspondent 
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at Steke-upon-Trent; that, as 


2e¢ S. viii. 387), so, it would seem, they are partly de- 
rived also from Vulcan, Ged of Fire. Vulcan was cast 
out of Heaven. So was the devil (Is. xiv. 12; Luke x. 
12; Rev. xii. 7—9). Vulcan, as the consequence of his 
fall, was a cripple. What wonder if Satan, having also 
fallen, was in like manner supposed by the artist to have 
a lame leg? This idea, however, is not merely ours, 
nor is it limited to the artist in question. Much the 
same view is taken by Le Sage in his Diable Boiteur 
(Devil upon two Sticks): “* Pray tell me how you came 
to be a cripple?’ ‘ My. lameness,’ answered the devil, ‘i 
owing to a quarrel I formerly had with Pillardoc, the 
devil of interest. We . . fought it out in the 


middle region of the air; from whence Pillardoc, being 


the stronger of the two, threw me down to the earth, as the | 


poets tell you Jupiter did Vulcan; and so, from the re- 
semblance of these adventures, my comrades called me the 
Lame Devil (Diable Boiteux). Nevertheless, 
am (tout estropi¢e suis), I can go pretty fast, as 
you shall presently see.’”—Chap. ii. Thus, Vulean and 
Satan beth having had a fall from the higher regions, 
and Vulean, as the consequence of his fall, being Jame 
and using some sort of mechanical support, what wonder 
if the artist, in the instance now before us (Matth. xiii.), 
has represented Satan also with a lame leg 
to support it? The lameness, however, is not the only 
eoincidence. Vulcan was commonly figured with a beard 
and pointed cap (Smith, Lempriere, Montfaucon). In 
the Tyndale woodcut, in Matth. iv. as well as Matth. xiii., 
the devil appears not only with the beard, but with the 
cap rising to a point, and evidently Vulcanian. 

In stating that in one of the woodcuts the 
presented “as a cunning old beggar,” we understand our 
correspondent JACKE as uot speaking deseriptively but 
vernacularly. 


lame as I 
que je 


and something 


devil is re 


BANKERS OF san -In Lawson's History 


of Banking, P: 202, it is stated that the bankers 
who were robbed by King Charles II. by the 


closing of the Exchequer, Jan. 2, 1672, were to 
receive an annual payment of three per cent. in- 
terest by an act passed in 1699. Can any of your 
readers give me the correct date and chapter of 
thy tatute, as this is evidently 6 Lay 4 f 
. H. OveRa.. 

[The statute is that i2 & 13 pnts Ill. cap 
sii. sect. 15 (A.D. 1700), entitled * An Act for Appropri 
ating Three Thousand Seven Hundred Pounds weekly, 
out of certain branches of Excise, for publick uses, and 
for making a provision for the Service of His Majesty's 
Household and Family, and other his necessary 
sions.” 


occa- 


At the closing of the Exchequer in 1672, an interest of 
six per cent. was paid upon the sum lost by the gold- 
smiths up to the last year of Charles’s reign. From this 
time no provision was made for it till 1700, as stated 


above, when interest was granted on the whele from 1705 | 








medisval notions of the at three per cent., and the principal made redeemable on 
devil are partly derived from Pluto, King of Hell (see 


payment of half its amount. The entire sum to which 
the unfortunate bankers and merchants were plundered by 
this arrang ded three millions, It is stated 
that Sir Robert Vyner lost upwards of 400,0002. by that 
unparalleled act of fraud ; yet even his sycophancy at an 
entertainment, when Mayor of London in 1674, was sue- 
cessful in urging our merry monarch “ to return and take 
t’other bottle!” ] 


Jo. Castor. — Powell, in his Historie of Cam- 
bria, states that Egbert gave the Britons of his 
dominions six months’ notice to quit, and names 
as his authority Jo, Castor. Who was Jo. Castor? 

Tos, STEPHENS. 

[John Castorius (called also Fiber and Bever) wa 
a Benedictine monk of Westmiuster, and wrote a Chroni- 
cle from Brute to a.p. 1306. Cotton, Vitellius, E. xvu.; 
Trin. Coll, Oxford, 62; Bodl. Rawl. B. 185. It was 
copied by Thomas Hearne, and prepared by him for the 
press, from a MS. in the possession of Sir Symonds 
D’ Ewes, now Harl. MS, 641. Leland commends Castoriys 
as an historian of good eredit ; and he is also cited with 
respect by John Stow in his Surrey.—Nicolson’s English 
Historical Library, ed. 1736, p. 63 ; Macray’s Manual of 
British Historians, p. 30.) 


+ 


e 





Spanish Mary.—In conversation with a friend, 

the expression “Spanish Main” happening to be 

| used, a difference arose as to its exact meaning. 
Perhaps you can enlighten us on the point ? 


[The Spanish Main is that part of the Atlantic Ocean 
| and coast along the north part of South America, from 
the Leeward Islands to the Isthmus of Darien. The term 
gradually passed out of use since Spain lost her colonies 
in South America. ] 

EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTs, ETC.— Wanted, par- 
ticulars of eucharistic vestments, vessels, &e. (in 
use if possible), in any church or chapel in Eng- 
land during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. E. H. D, 

[The following w be consulted: Hierurgia 
Anglicana, or Documents and Extracts illustrative of the 
Ritual of the Church in England after the Reformation, 
edited by Members of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
1841; and Lawful Church Ornaments, by the Rev. 
Thomas Walter Perry, 8voe, 1857. } 


orks may 


SVvo, 


Replies. 
LINCOLNSHIRE HOUSEHOLD RIDDLES. 
(: Rrra Ss, 25. ) 
The sight of the Riddles sent by Mr. Gov 
from Yorkshire, has induced me to make a collee- 


tion of similar ones from North Lincolnshire, where 
| Ihave heard Nos, 5, 6, 7, of those sent by him. 


viii. 


I think it best to give them in the lecal dialect, 
as he hes done : — 
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i, “ As I was going over Lendon Brig, 
I spies a little red thing ; 
I picks it up, I sucks it blood, 
And leaves it skin to dry.” 
Ans. An orange. 


As I was going over Westminster Brig, 
[ met a Westminster Scholar ; 
He pull’d off his hat, an’ drew off his glove, 
And wished me good morrow. 
Pray tell me his name, for I’ve told it to vou.” 
dus. Andrew, 
§. * As I was goin’ over Humber, 
I heard a great rumble ; 
Three pots a boilin’, 
An’ no fire under.” 
Ans. Water under the boat. 
{, “ When I was going over a field of wheat, 
| picked up something good to eat, 
Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor bone, 
I kep’ it till it ran alone,” 
Ans. A hegg. 
* As I was goin’ over our gardin gap, 
I spied my Uncle Ned ; 
With pins and needles up’n his back, 
An’ we kep’ joggin’ on a-head.” 
Ans. A pricky-otchin (urchin, hedgehog) 
4. * As I was goin’ through our gardin, 
I spied a man in a red coat, 
With a stick in his hand, and a stone in his throat. 
If you'll tell me this riddle, I'll give you a groat.” 
dus. A cherry. 
* Round the house and round the house, 
And leaves a white clove i’ th’ window. 
dns. Snow. 
* Round the house and round the house, 
And leaves a black glove i’ th’ window 
Ans. Rain, 


9. “ Reund the house and round the house, 
And in my lady’s chamber.” 


Ans. The sun. 


10. “ Hiekamore, ’ackamore, 
Sits over th’ kitchen-deor ; 
Nothing so long, and nothing so strong, 
As Hickamore ’ackamore, 
Sits over th’ kitchen-door.” 
ins. A cloud. 


11. “ Black within and red without, 
Four corners round about.’ 
Ans. The chimney. 


\2. “ Black within and black with 
Four corners round about.” 
ins. The oven 


Black within and black witho 


rhree legs an’ a iron cap.” 


fins. A porridge-pot 


* Full of holes, and holds water.” 
{ns. The recken-hook, 7. ¢. the pot-hook whi 





hangs in the reekin’, or chimney, with holes 
to regulate the height of the pot from the fir 
1). “ A riddle a riddle as I euppose, 
Fifty eyes and never a nose.’ 





16. 


* “Rock” is here 


ong: 


“ There was a man rode aver moss, 
Grey-grizzle was his hoss, 
Bent saddle was his bow ; 
I've told his name three times, 
Still you may not know.” 
Ans. “ Was” was his name. (The third line is 
probably wrong.) 
* Four-and-twenty white horses on yonder hill ; 
Gnaw they go, gnaw they go, now they stand still.” 
ins. Your teeth. 
ren men’s length, and ten men’s strength, 
\n’ ten men can’t rear it.” 
ins. A wagwon-rope. 
being a ladder.) 


(The expected answer 


*‘ Brass cap an’ wooden head, 
Spits fire an’ spews lead.” 
Aus. A gun. 
* Nanny-goat, nanny-goat, in a white petticoat, 
The longer she stan’s the shorter she grows.” 
Ans. A can’le. 
‘ Long legs an’ sho’t thighs, 
Little ‘ead an’ no eyes.” 
Ans. The tongs. 
“ Grows i’ the wood, an’ whinnies i’ the moor, 
\nd goes up an’ down our house-floor.” 
fns. A sweeping-brush (which is supposed to he 
ot horse-hair). 
* (erows i’ the wood, an’ yowls i’ the tewn, 
An’ addles it’ master many a crown.” 
Ans. A fiddle. 
gut.) 
Black I am an’ much admired, 
Men may seek me while they’re tired ; 
Weary horse an’ weary man, 
Tell me this riddle if you can.” 
Ans. Coal. 


(The strings of which are cat 





* My ribs is lined wi’ leather, 
I’ve a hole i’ my side, 
An’ I’m offense (often) used,” 
Ans. Bellows 
“ Mother, father, sister, brother, 
All runnin’ after one another, 
An’ can’t catch one another.” 
Ans, Mill sails. 


4s I went out so | came in, 
An’ out of the dead I saw the livin’ spring ; 
Seven there were, an’ six there be, 
Tell me that riddle and then hang me.” 
ins, A bird, with a nest and five voune on 
in a dead horse. 


Riddle me, riddle me, riddle me ree, 
ell me what my riddle’s to be ? 
Thruff a rock,* thruff a reel, thruff an old woman's 
spinnin’ wheel ; 
the spindle, as in the Jacobite 
“ T sold my rock, | sold my reel, 
And sae hae I my spinning whee! 
(nd all to buy a cap of steel 
For Dickie Macphalion that’s slain 
(Ses “ N. & Q.,” 3? S. wit. 331.) 
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Thruff a milner’s hopper, thruff a bag o’ pepper, 
Thruff an old mare’s shink shank bone ; 
Such a riddle I have known.” 

Ans, A worm. 


29, “ It is in the rock, but not in the stone ; 
It is in the marrow, but not in the bone ; 
It is in the bolster, but not in the bed ; 
It is not in the living, nor yet in the dead.” 
Ans. The letter R. 


30. “ Itum Paraditum all clothed in green, 

The King could not read it, nor Madam the Queen ; 

They sent for the wise men out of the East, 

They said it had horns, but it wasn’t a beast!“ 
Ans. Prick-holly. 


31. * In cums two legs an’ sets hisself down 
Upo’ three legs, wi’ one leg in his hand. 
In cums four legs, an’ takes one leg frae two legs. 
Up starts two legs, an’ throws three legs after 
four legs, 
An’ gets his own leg again.” 

Ans. A man sits on a three-legged stool in a 
butcher’s shop, with a leg of mutton in his 
hand, which a dog snatches and runs away 
with.” 

32. “ When is an oven not an oven?” 

Ans. When she’s a gate (i. e. agoing, the tire 

“ drawing” satisfactorily.) 


The wit of some of these is, I am afraid, dull 
enough; but it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of amusement that they have afforded by 
the farm labourers’ cottage fire-sides. I myself 


can well recollect the uproarious merriment that | - 
P | which may be well known to others, though I 


used to be excited by “In comes two legs;” 
while “‘Itum Paraditum” caused rather a feeling 
of undefined mysterious awe. I used to muse on 
the connection between this riddle, the Gospel 
narrative, and the sprigs of holly stuck in the pew- 
corners at Christmas, during long sermons. I am 
certain that my first idea of the existence of 
“ London Bridge” was derived from these riddles. 
I should be glad to know whether the hedge-hog 
is called “ Uncle Ned,” apart from the riddle ? 
Also, what is the origin of the Lincolnshire ex- 
ression “black wet,’ for thoroughly wet? (see 
No. 8). No. 10 is still beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I should be glad to see a correct version of 
No. 16. 

The above were most of them “asked” by one 
or two different nurse-maids, and by an old vil- 
lage dame named Mary Burton, who was a sort of 
oracle. I believe she explained the “ black glove” 
as being a black cloud, seen through the window. 
I have also heard “Itum Paraditum” from my 
grandmother, who was born in 1772, and remem- 
bered it from her childhood. I have no doubt 


that both this one and some of the others were in 
existence long before that time. Se Oe 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSEHOLD TALES. 
(3 8. viii. 222.) 
| Though I fear my recollections are almost too 
misty to be of any use to your correspondent, Mr, 
Bartye-Gov pn, [ remember being told a tale some 
| thirty years ago, when living near Exeter, which 
I send, hoping it may be new to him : — 
THE DEVIL AND THE TAILOR. 

A well-dressed gentleman knocked at the tailor’s 
door one night, and calling him out of doors, 
ordered a suit of clothes, to be delivered to him ip 
a certain lane, on such a night. After the gentle- 


| man was gone, struck by his mysterious behaviour, 


the tailor repented of his bargain, and fearing who 
it was he had agreed to serve, went to the parson 
for advice. The worthy man recommended him 


| to keep his word, and promised to go with him to 


| deliver the goods, 


They went together to the 
lane, the parson made the devil appear in his true 
form, and rescued the tailor, but unfortunately I 
quite forget how it was done. : 

I was told at the same time a pixy story about 
a churlish and a kind-hearted farmer. The pixies 
stole from the churl and filled the other's barn, 
till finding he watched them at their work, they 
deserted him. I do not enter into particulars, be- 


| cause the same story is told of the Sussex fairies, 


in almost the same words it was told to me of the 
pixies, by M. A. Lower, in his Contributions to 
Literature. Iwas told one thing in Devonshire, 


never saw it in print, viz., that all clergymen are 
conjurers er officio; and in support of the asser- 
tion these two stories were gravely repeated as 
having happened in the next village. The gentle- 


| man referred to was a venerable evangelical clergy- 


man, nearly related to one of the county families. 
The first story ran, that going to church one Sun- 
day he saw two boys stealing apples; he cast a 


| spell upon them, and compelled them to remain 





in the tree till they were seen by the congregation 
on coming out of church, when he released them. 
The other story was, that in common with all his 
clerical brethren, he had a conjuring book; and 
that the clerk finding himself alone in his study 
one day, ventured to open it, and that his curiosity 
was rewarded by having his ears well boxed by 
unseen hands. The unfortunate clerk was also 
pointed out to me by name, which I think made 
the belief more curious, as identifying it with 
living persons. L. C. BR. 


BISHOP THOMAS PERCY OF DROMORE. 
(3"¢ 8. viii. 161.) 

I must beg a niche in “N. & Q.” for a final 
article on this useful man, feeling assured that 
any of your readers, who, like myself, are in- 
terested in the Ballad Literature of this country, 
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will be glad at any time to hear or read of one 
so eminent and industrious in that department. 

To me the question seems very doubtful as to 
whether he rea/ly was connected with the ducal 
family or not, “adhuc sub judice lis est”; but 
I think that there is no doubt of his having set up 
the claim in his lifetime. However, on looking 
over Burke’s History of the Commoners (vol. ii. 
p. 14, edition 1836), I find the good bishop's 
claim to, even if possible, a higher lineage—a de- 
scent from the kings of France, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and from Charlemagne. 

This is said to be through the ancient family of 
Baskerville of Wotton, in Herefordshire, from 
which are derived the families of —“ Pembruge, of 
Mansel Gamage ; Rowdon, of Rowdon; Barnaby, 
Brigginshaw ; Hopton, of Canon Frome Court; 
Lowe; Percy, of Bridgnorth; Isted, of Ecton; 
Monington, of Westhide,” Xc. (P. xiv.) 

This pedigree is said in the above-named work 
to have been “compiled by Dr. Percy, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Dromore, and authenticated by 
incontestible proofs.” So it would seem certainly 
from this as if an anxiety to trace descent from 
an illustrious stock entered occasionally into his 
mind, and that he did not quite agree with the 
opinion of Juvenal — 

“Stemmata quid faciunt ? quid prodest, Pontice, longo 

Sanguine censeri ? ” 

But after all it was his best title to honour and 
fame that, from humble birth,* and from the use- 
ful, though certainly obscure position, of the clergy- 
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“ + , . * Non ego pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas 
Dilecte, Mwxcenas, obibo, 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 
Hor. Carm. u. xx. 5.” 


OXONTENSIS. 


ACCORDANCE BETWEEN THE SONGS OF BIRDS 
AND THE SEASONS OF THE DAY. 
(3" 8. viii. 325.) 
In a compilation before me there is an interest- 
g passage on this subject, subscribed “ Dr. 
Jenuer.” I should be glad to know the book in 
which it occurs : — 


ing 


“There is a beautiful propriety in the order in which 
singing-birds fill up the day with their pleasing harmony. 
The accordance between their songs, and the aspect of 
Nat at the successive periods of the day at which they 
sing, is so remarkable, that one cannot but suppose it to 
be the result of benevolent design. 

“ First the Robin (not the Lark, as has been generally 








| imagined), as soon as twilight has drawn its impercep- 


tible line between night and day, begins his artless song. 
How sweetly does this harmonize with the soft dawning 
of the day! He goes on till the twinkling sunbeams 
begin to tell him that his notes no longer accord with the 
rising scene [sun?]. Up starts the Lark, and with him 
a variety of sprightly songsters, whose lively notes are in 
perfect correspondence with the gaiety of the morning. 
rhe general warbling continues, with now and then an 
interruption by the transient croak of the Raven, the 
scream of the Jay, or the pert chattering of the Daw. 


| The Nightingale, unwearied by the vocal exertions of the 


man of a quiet country village, he made his way | 


to a high position by his writings and industry. 
Though his claims to a high descent may be 
doubted and questioned, yet his industry and valu- 
able writings have secured for him a permanent 
reputation in the field of English literature, whilst 
his worth, goodness, and discharge of his duties 
as an exemplary priest and bishop, have gained 
him one of higher kind. 

et me record his epitaph in Dromore Cathe- 
dral, which certainly in this case is not over- 
drawn :— 


“Near this place are interred the remains of the Right 
Reverend Thomas Percy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Dromore, 
to which see he was promoted in May, 1782, from the 
Deanery of Carlisle in England. This exalted station he 
filled nearly thirty years, residing constantly in his dio- 
cese, and discharging the duties of his sacred office with 
Vigilance and zeal: instructing the ignorant, relieving 
the necessitous, and comforting the distressed with pas- 
toral affection. Revered for his eminent piety and learn- 
ing, and beloved for his universal benevolence by all 
ranks and religious denominations. He departed this life 
the 30th day of September in the year of our Lord 1811, 
in the 83rd year of his age. 





* His father was a grocer in the Cartway at Bridg- 
a I have an excellent photograph of his birth-place 
there. 





night, joins his inferiors in sound in the general harmony. 
The Thrush is wisely placed on the summit of some lofty 
tree, that its piercing notes may be softened by distance 
before they reach the ear, while the mellow Blackbird 
seeks the lower branches. 

“Should the sun, having been eclipsed by a cloud, 
shine forth with fresh effulgence, how frequently we see 
the Goldfinch perch on some blossomed bough, and hear 
its song poured forth in a strain peculiarly energetic ; 
while the sun, full shining on his beautiful plumes, dis- 
plays his golden wings and crimson crest to charming 
advantage. Indeed, a burst of sunshine in a cloudy day, 
or after a heavy shower, seems always to wake up a new 
gladness in the little musicians, and incite them to an 
answering burst of minstrelsy. 

“ As evening advances, the performers gradually retire, 
and the concert softly dies away. At sunset, the Robin 
again sends up his twilight song, till the still more serene 
hour of night sends him to his bower of rest. And now, 
in unison with the darkened earth and sky, no sooner is 
the voice of the Robin hushed, than the Owl sends forth 
his slow and solemn tones .. . well adapted to the serious 
hour.” 

EIRIONNACH. 


[This beautiful passage is an extract from the late Dr. 
Jenner’s paper, entitled “Some Observations on the Mi- 
gration of Birds,” read before the Royal Society on Nov. 
27, 1823, and published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. exiv. pt. i. pp. 1I—44. The paper was presented to 
Sir Humphrey Devy by the Rev. G. C. Jenner, who, to 
use his own words, “ had the peculiar happiness to ac- 
company his uncle in most of the investigations of the 
phenomena of migration. Had it pleased Providence to 
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have spared him a little longer, he might probably have | 
corrected some inaccuracies in the style and order of his | 
paper, that may now perhaps appear conspicuous to the | 
reader, but which I did not coneeive myself justified in 
attempting.” Consult also John Baron’s Life of Edward 
Jenner, M.D., 8vo, 1838, ii. 278.—Ep. ] 


WHITE USED FOR MOURNIN 
(3° S. vii. 458.) 


lo wear black for mourning costume appears to 
have been the prevailing custom among all rank: 
in this country. At the funeral of a king, at the 
funeral of a citizen, the mourner’s habiliments ar 
alike significant of the last dark resting-place. 
The mourners of some loved one; the friends of 
one who has shone as a light im literature ; the | 
relatives of some departed representative of a 
noble house, all—* all in black.” 

“’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mot! 
Nor customary suit of solemn black,— 
That can denote me truly :— 
These, but the trappings and the suits.of wue.” 
Hamlet, Act 1. 8.2. 

It has, however, been suggested that white for 
mourning may have occasionally been used. 
Strutt tells us (quoting from Hall) that “ Henry | 
VIIL. wore white for mourning after he had be- 

“headed Anna Bullen.” THe also adds that, “At 
the funeral of Mary Queen of Scots, the ladies 
had Parris-heads and barbes, and the gentle- 
women whyte heads = headdresses.”’ 

Jesse, in his Memoirs of the Court of England 
during the Reign of the Stuarts (1840), says, that 
“ James issued an indecent order, that no mourn- 
ing should be worn for his deceased son” ( Prince 
Henry); and that ““we do not know what may 
have been the king's costume on the occasion; but 
Sir James Finett, a nice observer, and master of 
the ceremonies to the court, distinctly says that | 
the Princess (Elizabeth) was apparelled in white.” 

So far we may conclude that the dress of 
Henry VIII. and that of the Princess Elizabeth 
was not, strictly speaking, mourning at all. 
Henry's dress was no doubt assumed as a mere 
thing of fancy; Elizabeth obeyed the order of 
King James her father, and mourned ix white for 
a brother “to whom she was strongly attached.” 

There is a curious passage in Fuller's Pisgah 
Sight, p. 98, book 4. After referring to King 
David’s mourning, Psalm xxxv. 14, he says that, 
“We say mourning shirts, it being cust ymary for 
men in sadness to spare the pains of their laun- 
dresses.” Fuller evidently — alludes to some 
peculiar custom existing in his days. It may be 
that the mourning shirt is shown in the miniature 
(937, Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures, South 
Kensington Museum), “of the gentleman dressed 
in a white linen habit, with a black cloak thrown | 
over the left shoulder, and under the right arm.” 
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A quotation or two from Brand's Popular Anti- 
quities (vol. ii. Bohn’s edit.) bearing upon this 
subject, may perhaps be not out of place here, 
At p. 283 he says, that “ At the funerals of w- 
married persons of both sexes, as well as infants, 
the scarves, hatbands, and gloves given as mourm- 
ing are white.” 

In Archeologia, 1796, vol. xii., the Rev. Mr, 
Wrighte, in his short notice relating to the parish 
of Llanretherine, Monmouthshire, p. 100, says: — 

“In such obscure parts of the kingdom ancient customs 
are frequently retained. ‘The common people of this 
parish tie a dirty eloth about their heads when they ap- 


| pear as chief mourners at a funeral. The same custom 


likewise prevails in different places.” 

At p. 284: — 

“They generally give black or white gloves, and black 
crape hatbands to those that carry the pall; sometime 


| also white silk scarves.” 


“Six pretty maids pray let me have, 
To bear me to the silent crave ; 
All-cloth’d in white—a comely show, 
To bear me to the shades below.”—P. 255. 


W. H. Maxwell, in his Border Sketches, vol. ii. 


| p. 164, says that — 


“All who follow the body to the grave are attired in 
decent mourning. The funeral appointments of the mar- 
ried are sable altogether, but those of the unwedded are 
trimmed with white; and young females, or women who 
die in child-birth, are attended by girls dressed in white, 
some of whom precede the coflin, while others support the 
pall.” 

In Adams's Weekly Courant (Chester news- 
paper), Nov. 20, 1787, there is the following : — 

“ We hear from good authority that the remains of his 
Grace the late Duke of Rutland (Lord Lieutenant) will 
be carried in great funeral procession to the water-side 
(Dublin)....... It is determined to spare no expence 
that may be necessary. No less than eight hundred pieces 
of linen have been bought up upon the occasion, which, it 
is estimated, will make six thousand scarves.” 


I presume the scarves were white linen, but 
perhaps some Dublin correspondent better ac- 
quainted with the circumstance will explain. 

“Toll! toll! toll! How solemn!—white plumes! 
white scarves !—Hush ! "— Diary of a late Physician. 
GIpsox. 
Liverpool. 


THE TEMPLE FAMILY. 
(3"¢ S. viii. 472.) 

May I be permitted to announce that I have 
lately been engaged in inquiries respecting the 
Temples, the result of which will be published in 
The Herald and Genealogist. It would give me 
satisfaction to communicate with the gentleman 
who states that he has long been a collector of ma- 
terials connected with their pedigree ; but I am 
at a loss to discover him merely as a ConsTANT 
ReavsEr of the Post, quoted in the Leeds Mercury. 
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I may however mention, in regard to what has 
been printed in p. 472, that I have made two re- 
markable discoveries. One is, that the “ Extracts 
from the Register of Sibbesdon,” printed in 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire (iv. 658), are 
not really from that place; but from Stowe, in 
Buckinghamshire. The Constant RBADER states, 
“The registers of Sibstone-cum-Temple record 
thirty-three births and twelve burials of this an- 
cient family.” I suspect his only authority for 
that statement is the Histery of Leicestershire, 
though the baptisms are there actually thirty- 
four, and the burials eleven. 

My other discovery is, that there has always 
been a great mistake as to the dates of the pa- 
tents of twenty-one of the baronetcies created at 
the first institution of the Order in 1611. The 
third seal of those patents took place on the 24th 
Sept. 1611; and conferred the dignity upon four 
families, of which Temple of Stowe was one. 
The fourth was dated on the 12th Nov. in the 
same year, and advanced seventeen more to the 
same rank. There was no farther creation until 
the 27th May, 1616, in consequence of a question 
of precedence and other difficulties, of which some 
account will shortly be published in the series. of 
papers on the “Institution and Early History of 
the Dignity of Baronet,” now in progress in The 
Herald and Genealogist. The date of the Temple 
creation has, in p. 472, been given as Nov. 12, 
1112 (sic), by what may be dissected as a con- 
glomeration of three errors. The last committed 
is the merely typographical misprint of 1112 for 
1612: the second, a placing of the Temple crea- 
tion among those of November instead of Sep- 
tember; but the original of all is that I have 
already mentioned, of assigning all these twenty- 
one creations to 1612 instead of 1611. 

An error in the paragraph quoted is in the 
name “ Edward Temple, who married (1647) 
Eleanor Harvey :” this should be Edmund, as in 
the epitaph which follows. That epitaph is 
more accurately and more perfectly published in 
Bridges's History of Northamptonshire. “( Bury)” 
is an insertion which does not occur in it, and it 
is altogether wrong. The place was called Stan- 
ton Barry, not Stanton Bury. 

The writer also states that — 

“The last of the line, Edward, was buried at Sibberton 
eum-Welford, in 1796, with three sisters, the children of 
Purbeck Temple : the headstone to Edward’s grave bears 
the Temple arms.” 

By Sibberton I have no doubt that Sibbertoft, 
in Northamptonshire, is intended; which is near 
Welford, but they are not united parishes. | 
shall feel obliged to any friend who will com- 
Municate the memorial lines pon the headstone, 
and a description of the arms. It is for the first 
time that I learn that any of the family were 
surviving in Northamptonshire at so recent ‘a date. 
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The pedigree of that branch is important in re- 
gard to the descent of the baronetcy, which was 
assumed in 1786 by Sir John Temple, the great- 
great-gfandfather of the present Sir Grenville; 
but “whose descent or mght to the title has 
never been ascertained,” as it was remarked by 
Mr. Courthope, the present Somerset Herald, 
when he edited Debrett’s Baronetage in 1835. 

At the same time the article of Temple was 
retained in the work, because it was thought pos- 
sible that the present line of baronets might have 
descended from Edmund of Sulby, above-men- 
tioned, whose children are described in the epitaph 
at Welford, printed in p. 472. 

The failure of the male line of the Palmerston 
Temples, as well as of those which once flour- 
ished at Stowe, lends a more than usual interest 
to this inquiry; which derives its difficulties m 
some measure from the great number of branches 
that existed in the seventeenth century, and the 
similarity of Christian name in the several lines. 

Joun Goven NIcHoLs. 


Hae’s Prayer: Hoe’s Prayer (3 S. viii. 
403.)— W hat seems to be a sort of profane parody 
on the Hag’s prayer has been current in Lothian, 
to my knowledge, for the last sixty years at least. 
It reads thus : — 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Haud the horse till I loup on; 
Haud him stieve, haud him studdy, 
Haud him like a blind cuddy.” 


Which may be translated thus : 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Hold the horse till I leap on ; 
Hold him firmly, hold him steadily, 
Hold him like a blind donkey.” 
Cuddy is our vernacular representative of the 
new-fangled donkey, and not seldom the animal 
gets the double name of cuddy-ass. Ya 


Edinburgh. 


I have to-day seen for the first time any refer- 
ence to this subject in “ N. & Q.,” and am surprised 
that you have not yet received a solution, as Mr. 
Hoare’s allusion must be familiar to many of the 
clergy in Kent, though I hope that it is not “ the 
only form of devotion known to the boys who 
tend swine in this county.” 

Many years ago two clerical friends elicited the 
following version from one of these boys. I give 
the words as they were repeated to me, though 
no doubt in different agricultural districts they 
might be found to vary. The “ Hog’s Prayer” is 
the name of a doggrel which is 4n constant use 
among the boys who tend the pigs in the stubble 
fields afterharvest. It may perhaps represent the 
counting of the pigs on the road home, and is read 
off notches cut on the handles of their whips : — 














“ Two before one, 
Three before five, 
Here one, there one, 
Four all alive. 
Here two, there two, 
Three at the cross ; 
Here one, there one, 
Jack at the last!” 
C. A. H. 
Hougham Vicarage. 


In a prize essay upon the “Social Condition of | seen in Alban 


the Agricultural Labourers,” written by the Rev. 
— Hammond, formerly of Northbourne Vicarage, 
Kent, and presented at a county meeting at Can- 
terbury some few years ago, mention was made 
of the above. It simply consists of a doggrel 


hieroglyphic cut upon the handles of the pigwhips | 


used by the boys who attend the herds of swine 
sent into the stubble-fields after harvest. 


follows : — 
it Wik Vidi x 
-. Bee ew 


“ Two before one, three before five, 
Here one, there one, Jack is alive ; 
Here two, there two, Jack at the cross, 
Here one, there one, Jack is the last.” 

I remember, after reading the essay referred to, 
often requesting the boys I have seen in the fields 
to let me look at their whips, and have always 
seen the notched hieroglyphics, which they have 
told me was the “ Hog’s Prayer,” but could never 
give any meaning thereto. ALDERSHOT. 


Bepe Atk (3" S. viii. 436.)—This, I believe, 
was the Bid or Bed Ale, which was drunk at the 
convivial assemblies at the houses of newly mar- 
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rain power, or pour, see Lewis Glyn Cothi’s Works, vol.i. 


| p- 5. vv. 10, 11. 


It is as | 


R. & M. 
| A correspondent, under the signature of A. A.,, 
| requests to have the legend of St. Bibiana, and the 
day of her festival. By a curious coincidence, I 
| read his request on the very festival of the saint, 
it being December 2nd. The life of this holy 
| virgin and martyr, abridged from her acts, may be 
utler’s Lives of the Saints, at the 

| 2nd of December. But A. A. will be disappointed 
if he expects to find anything in any legend of 
St. Bibiana, which could have given occasion to 
| the Roman weather proverb. I say the same of 
the history of St. Medard, and of our own St. 
Swithin. Other countries expect so many weeks of 
rain, if certain other days prove wet. These are 
mere superstitions, attached rather to the seasons 
than to the festivals. The French imagine that 
St. Medard influences the month of August: “Tel 
S. Medard, tel Aoat:” that the weather on St. 
Urban has its effect on the vintage: “Tel S. Ur- 
bain, telles vendanges:” and that dews in March 
will produce fogs after Easter, and in August: 


| “ Autant de brouillards aprés Paques, et au mois 


d’Aoft, que de rosées au mois de Mars.” Fre- 


| derick II., Duke of Saxony, used to expect snow 


ried persons. The custom was most likely the | 


occasion of many excesses and abuses, which seem 
to have led to the prohibition to brew it. From 
this we may gather that it differed in its ingre- 
dients and mode of preparation from the ale in 
common use. F. C. H. 


Tae Tratran St. Swirnry (3™ S. viii. 453.)— | 


In July, 1862, the undersigned sent a communica- 
tion to the Atheneum in respect to the Welsh St. 
Swithin. The Editor did not see fit to insert the 
letter entire, but in the Weekly Gossip (No. 1812, 
July 19, 1862, p. 85), appeared the extract sub- 
joined. Should the Editor of “N. & Q.” kindly 
admit the extract to his columns, it will be there 
more usefully preserved, and the references con- 
tained therein may prove of service to A. A. and 
others : — 

“A friend in Wales asks us to add the name of the 
Welsh St. Swithun, viz. ‘ Cewydd-y-cylaw,’ i. e. Cewydd 
of the rain, to the list of Swithuns given in our last num- 


| with literary trifles. 


ber. Those of our readers who may wish to trace the | 


history of this rainy saint, will be glad to have the fol- 
lowing clues to in uiry :—For an account of his festival, 
held on the ist of July, see ‘ lolo MSS.’ pp. 152, 558 ; for 
the names of churches dedicated to him, see Rees’s Welsh 
Saints, pp. 230, 338. For an account of his ‘ forty days’ 





to last till the next new moon. '.C. H. 


Pre TanKarps (3" §, viii. 455.)—Having often 
seen, and carefully examined the famous Glaston- 


bury cup, or peg tankard, in the possession of Lord. 


Arundell of Wardour, I am enabled to rectify 
some mistakes of Fosbroke, as quoted in the note 
in “N. & Q.” at the above reference. The cup is 
made of heart of oak, and holds fow quarts, wine 
measure. Instead of eight pegs, as stated by Fos- 
broke, and even by Dr. Milner, it had originally 
only six, of which there are now but four remain- 
ing. There are, it is true, Apostles carved round 
the cup ; but they are not twelve only, but thirteen ; 
St. Paul and Judas are introduced, and St. Mathias 
omitted. The names are chiefly in Latin, but St. 
Peter is named Peder. Various birds and beasts 
are represented round the foot—a goose, an eagle, 
a swan, a pelican, a horse, and a stag. Below 
these are dolphins in pairs, facing each other, and 
the cup rests upon three lions. F. C. H. 


Lorp Patmerston: Lives on Lorp Hoven- 
ton: “New Waite Guipe” (3 S. viii. 457.)— 
It seems to be the fashion to palm all the un- 
claimed jokes on Lord Palmerston, as if our late 
Premier had nothing to do but to amuse himself 
I have a copy of the “ Lite- 
rary Squabble on the Pronunciation of Monkton 
Milnes’s Title,” printed on a quarto broadside, 
bearing the signature “J. R. P.,” which are the 
initials of our dramatic and historic antiquary, 
James Robinson Planché, who is known to be the 
ingenious author of the lines. 





out 
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For the letter S, which your correspondent 


makes the settler of the question, should be sub- | 


stituted the letter T, one of the disputants named 
in the opening. 

It really would be interesting if some of your 
correspondents would point out Lord Palmerston’s 
contributions to the New Whig Guide. D. 8. 


Joun Crvuso, LL.D. (5" 8. viii.391.)—By Mr. 
Crouse, of Caius College, is doubtless meant John 
Cruso, matriculated as a sizar of that house July 
5, 1682; B.A. 1635-6 ; Fellow, 163-; M.A. 1639; 
incorporated at Oxford 1643, having lost his Fel- 
lowship at Cambridge for his loyalty ; LL.D. 1652; 
admitted an advocate Noy. 12, 1652. 
Chancellor of the diocese of St. David's; died in 
1681, and published various works. 

C. H. & THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Corn or Traertivs (3° 8, viii. 310.)—This coin 
was struck for the colony of Utica near Carthage. 
M.M.I.v. represent “ Municipes Municipii Julii 
Uticensis.” 
1688, where many similar ones are represented and 
described. The coin is of no particular rarity. 
The seated figure is said to be Livia, wife of 
Augustus. J.C. Wirton. 

Bath. 

Meyers’s “ Lerrers”: Wat? (3 S. viii. 
107.) —- When Governor Wall was brought out 
for execution, the mob shouted, “Cut his liver 
out,” the words which it was said he used while 
directing the flogging of Armstrong (see “N. &Q.” 
3¢ S. viii. 438). Tros begged for mercy from 
Achilles,— 

Nhmios, ob5t 7d H5n, 5 ov weiverOar EuedrAcv. 

Ob ydp Tt yAuKi@upos avhp Fy, odd’ ayavddpwr, 

"AAA pdr’ eupeuads’ 5 uty Hrrero xeipect youvwr, 

‘Iéuevos Alavead’, 5 8t pacydvy obra Kab’ frap’ 

"Ex 3¢ of rap bAuwbev, &rap uéAay alua Kar’ abroo 

KéAmwov évéwAnoev.— Iliad, xx. v. 466-471. 

Pope, shocked by the coarseness of the picture, or 
wishing to suppress the anatomical difficulty, 
translates this— 

“ The ruthless falchion oped his tender side ; 

The panting liver pours a flood of gore 

That drowns his bosom, ’till he pants no more.” 

Lord Derby does it honestly : — 

“ Gashed through the liver as from out the wound 

The liver dropped.” 

H. B.C. 


U. U. Club. 


Pancake Bett anv Devit’s Bert av Dews- 
BuRY (3"¢ S. viii. 368.) —I beg to add my testi- 
mony to that of J. H. that the ringing of the 
Pancake Bell is not peculiar to Lincoln. It has 
been rung in Dewsbury, at eleven o'clock in the | 
morning of Shrove Tuesday, from time immemo- 
rial, There is a figure of a dog carved in stone 
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He was | 


See Vaillant on Colonial Coins, Parisiis, | 
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| on the roof of the Church Institute (formerly the 
vicarage) of Dewsbury, which is said to have been 
| discovered during some repairs of the church, and 
| placed in its present — by one of the former 
| vicars; and the legend concerning this dog is, that 
when it hears the pancake bell it will jump down 
| from the roof. There are generally some children 
to be seen standing about the Institute, a little be- 
fore the bell begins to ring, expecting to see the 
dog j ump down, but it is needless to say that their 
expectations have not been gratified as yet. In 
connection with the tolling of the Devil’s Passing 
Bell at Dewsbury parish church on Christmas Eve, 
| of which mention was made in “N. & Q.” some 
years ago, I have often been told by old people, 
and in fact it is a common tradition in Dewsbury, 
| that the Devil was buried in the churchyard here, 


| though I have not been able to discover the grave. 
C.J. 8. 


Deatu tw Sounpines (3"4 8. viii. 414.) — Pro- 
| bably most of the invalids referred to “died almost 
| immediately after reaching soundings,” because 
they “ had lingered for many weeks in blue water” 
with incurable disease, and would have died about 
the same time if they had not come into soundings. 
The death of others might be accelerated on ap- 
proach to land, by;changes of air, and especially of 
temperature, which might be hurtful or beneficial, 
according to the various forms of disease. D. 


DavGurer AND Darter (3% 8, viii. 444.) —In 
connection with the discussion on these words, it 
may be remarked that in the dialect of North East 
Yorkshire gh has the sound of f in several words 

| in which those letters are now commonly silent: 
though is thof; through, thruf; plough, pleuf; and, 
what is most to the purpose, slaughter is pro- 

| nounced slafther; and why not, if we retain 
laughter ? D. 


| 


| THe Curistran Name or “ Date” (85'S. viii. 
125.) — While communicating some “ entries re- 
specting the family of a Thomas Shaxspere, inn- 
keeper, copied from the Parish Register of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Oxford,” the Rev. W. D. Ma- 
CRAY, curate, says, — “ For those of your readers 
who are curious in Christian names, I may men- 
tion that a boy was lately living in the parish who 
answers to the unique Christian name of Date.” 
Surely Date is merely an abbreviation of Deo- 
datus. It appears from my predecessor's entries 
in the Baptismal Register of this parish, that on 
Noy. 9, 1851, he christened a girl Liz, evidently 
an abbreviation of Elizabeth; and that on Sept. 7 
in the same year, he christened a boy Nat, doubt- 
less an abbreviation of Nathaniel, though, if one 
had but one’s ear to judge by, one might think it 
a nickname given in consequence of the exhibition 
of a nature by no means devoid of guile. I shall 
be happy to contribute to a future number of 
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“N. & Q.” a list, with dates, of odd Christian 
names which occur in the Registers of this parish. 


Joun Hosxyns Aprawarn, M.A. 
Combe, near Woodstock. 


“Tue Secrets or Aneuine ” (3" S. ii, 267.)— 
There certainly were at least four early editions 
this work. Of the first and fourth of these, there 
are several perfect copies extant. The supposed 
second and third hold to existence, as far as I am 
aware, each by a single copy, the imprint in both 
cases having been cut off by the binder. The date 
af the second is conjectured to be circa 1620. 
That the two are distinct is shown by a reference 
at the end of the work to the shop where certain 
ingredients for baits are to be procured. This re- 
ference differs in all four editions. 

I may refer those who are interested in this 

uestion to the second volume of the Fisherman’s 
Magazine, to which I contributed as complete a 
ie of the “ Secrets of Angling,” as the 
scanty circumstances of the case permitted. The 
sale referred to in “N. & Q.” 2°¢ S, vi. 79, under 
the head of “ Waltonian Literature,” was that of 
Mr. Prince’s Collection. T. Westrwoop. 


Euizanern Herrick (3 S. viii. 444), respect- 
ing whom S. Y. R. makes inquiry, was the elder 
daughter of John Coltman of Leicester, and the 
wife of John Heyrick of the same place, lieutenant 
in the 15th, or King’s Own, Light Dragoons. She 
was born Dec. 4, 1769, was married in her twentieth 
year, was a widow in her twenty-ninth, and died 
Oct. 18, 1831. Soon after her widowhood she 
became a member of the Society of Friends from 
conviction. 

The writer knew her personally, and has re- 
ceived many of the principal facts of her life from 
the lips of her venerable and only sister, now 
nearly ninety years of age. She was a warm phi- 
lanthropist, and steadily set her face, and exerted 
her utmost influence, against all cruelty and op- 
pression. By the united efforts of herself and 
sister, the annual bull-baitings at Bonsall, in 
Derbyshire, were finally suppressed. She once sat 
at a window in Smithfield to assure herself of the 
alleged cruelty exercised there. After which she 
wrote very forcibly upon the subject; her pam- 
phlets had a wide circulation. She entered into a 
correspondence with R. Martin, Esq., M.P., and 
the writer has been assured that through their 
joint influence the goads in Smithfield were con- 
siderably shortened. 

A warmer friend and a more fervent advocate 
the negro slave could not possibly have had. The 
pamphlet alluded to by 8S. Y. R., and which led 
to such amazing results, was entitled Immediate 
not Gradual Abolition, §c., and is one of several 
on the same topic 


members of the House of Commons, and was 
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It arrested the attention of 
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quoted in that House before the authorship was 
fully known as the production of the other sex, 
Elizabeth Heyrick’s habits of self-denial and pri- 
vate benevolence were far too numerous, and too 
sacred ever to be made public. Her motives 
were purified by divine love; and, after a life of 
usefulness, and greatly endeared to her family and 
friends, she sank happily and peacefully to rest in 
the sixty-second year of her age. 

Eighteen tracts and pamphlets, all on philan- 
thropic subjects, are known to have been pub- 
lished by E. FL, and these were not the limits of 
her pen. Ata. C, 

32, Princes Street, Leicester. 

RaLpustown Famtiy (3° 8. viii. 372.) — Nis- 
bet, in his Scoteh Heraldry, vol. i. p. 374, gives 
the arms of Ralstoun or Ralphstown of that ilk, 
county Renfrew, “argent on a bend azure, three 
acorns in the seed or.” In his Historical and Cri- 
tical Remarks on the Ragman Roll, he makes the 
following observation : — 

“ Hew de Ralstoun of that ilk, a family of antiquity in 
the county of Renfrew, as far up as the reign of Alex. 
III., and gives out as the tradition that theyare descended 
of a son of the Earl of Fife. But how that tradition is 
vouched I cannot say, but their arms does not favour that, 
for they do Nor wear the lion rampant, the arms of the 
Earl of Fife, but three acorns on a bend, intimating that 
they are of the same race and stock with those of the 
surname of Muirhead.” 

The only explanation of the arms of the family 
in the county of Meath is that the Ulster King-at- 
Arms accepted a coat, which the Lord Lyon of 
Scotland would have rejected as spurious. 


Grorer VERE Irvine. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Life of Man symbolized by the Months of the Year, 
in a Series of Illustrations by John Leighton, F.S.A. 
and pourtrayed in their Seasons and Phases. With Pas- 


sages selected from Ancient and Modern Authors. By 
Richard Pigot. (Longman.) ° 


If, to parody Keats’s well-worn lines,— 


“ A book of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness increases” — 


verily Mr. Leighton’s new Christmas Book will not only 
be the favourite of the present season, but. the favourite 
for many seasons to come. It is a book of great pictorial 
beauty—of great typographical beauty ; and with refer- 
ence to the collection of illustrative passages from the 
ancient and modern poets, we may add that it is a book 
of great moral beauty. The larger illustrations in which 
Mr. Leighton’s skilful pencil preaches on his chosen text, 
“The tree of the field is Man’s Life,’ and in which he 
swmbolizes Man’s Life under the figure of the Twelve 
Months of the Year, are very original, very suggestive, 
and marked with great power; while the hundreds of 
smaller engravings, head-pieces, borders, vignettes, &e., 
seattered throughout the volume, now illustrating the 
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yoetical quotations, and now illustrated by them, are no 
less striking. ‘The mention of poetical quotations reminds 
us to do justice to Mr. Pigot, by whom the collection has 
been made. The task of filling such a carcanet — 
“Of orient pearls at random strung,” 

is no easy one, but Mr. Pigot has done his part extremely 
well. His good judgment and Mr. Leighton’s artistic 
skill have happily combined to produce a volume which 
no one can open without delight, or ponder over without 
profit. 

A History of the City of Rome, iis Structures, and Monu- 

ments. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. (Longmans.) 

This excellent work must not be mistaken for what is 
wdinarily called a History of Rome, which in truth is 
that of the Roman Empire, but is strictly that of the 
City itself: its rise, growth, maturity, and ultimats 
decay. lt is not, however, merely a guide book to the 
different remains ; but contains pari passu such portions 
of the history of the nation as naturally elucidate that 
of the buildings themselves. From the first fortifica- 
tions of the Palatine, the first rudiments of the Forum, 
the Comitium, the early Curia, the Jupiter Stator, 
the Agger of Servius Tullius, the Cloaca Maxima, the 
Mamertine Prison, the Vesta, the Janus, and, above all, 
the Capitol, to the latest and most sumptuous works of 
the luxurious Emperors, every building of any note on 
record has an adequate notice; whether any of its re- 
mains be still extant or no. With the early history most 
scholars are familiar ; and long and severe have been the 
controversies as to the relative positions of the Capitol 
and Tarpeian, the Comitium and Grecostasis, the exact 
sites of the new shops where the sad death of Virginia, 
“the fairest maid in Rome,” took place, where the Gauls 
scaled the Arx, and where afterwards Manlius was hurled 
down, where Cicero denounced Catiline, and where 
Horace lounged and was plagued by the chattering bore 
he has immortalised,—these and hundreds of other points 
have been written of, again and again. Seldom so well 
asby Mr. Dyer. But the latter part of the history, the 
darker pages of the Roman decline, have never been so 
ably and completely written before. The author now 
and then modestly refers to the great Gibbon ; but it is 
easy to see that he himself is fully familiar not only with 
the classic authorities, but with the Byzantine writers, 
collected by the worthy old Benedictine Monks, and the 
still more abstruse Itineraries, Memorabilia, and other 
recondite lore. We consider his work one of the most 
valuable literary cimelia of 1865. 








Lives of Boulton and Watt. principally from the Original 
Soho MSS.. comprising also a History of the Inve ntion 
and Introdu tion of the Steam- FE. une By Samuel 

Stiles. (Murray.) 


This handsome volume completes Mr. Smiles’s series of 
¢ Lives of the EF. ngineers. The author had intended to 
follow up his Life of George Stephenson, the principal 
improver and introducer of the locomotive engine, by a 
life of James Watt, the principal inventor and introducer 
of the condensing engine; he aband ned his work, how- 
ever, on finding that such a task had already been taken 
in hand by Mr. Muirhead. Mr. Smiles has now been in- 
duced to resume it, in « msequence of being permitted to 
examine the extensive collection of documents brought 
from Soho, including the original correspondence between 
Watt and Small, between Watt and Boulton, and be- 
tween the latter and his numerous friends and business 
correspondents ; the result of such examination leading 
him to believe that, notwiths tanding the publication of 
Mr. Muirhead’s valuable Biography, the story of the lifi 
of Watt would well bear to be told again, in connection 
with the life and labours of Matthew Boulton of Soh 
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But though the work before us is professedly only a bio- 
graphy of the partners in that old Soho firm, which so long 
enjoyed a world-wide reputation, it will be found to con- 
tain memoirsof the other men of genius who have at various 
times laboured at the invention and application of the 
steam-engine. The volume is beautifully printed, well 
illustrated, and will be welcome to all who take an in- 
terest in the history of steam machinery in this country. 


Little Foxes: or, The Insignificant Little Habits which 
mar Domestic Happiness. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. (Bell & Daldy.) 


The idea on which this little work is founded is as well 
carried out as it is well conceived, and the book it is 
hoped will contribute to the extermination of those 
“ Little Foxes that spoil the Vines ”— the unsuspected, 
unwatched, insignificant little causes that nibble away 
domestic happiness, and spoil the comforts of home. 

Messrs. Dean & Son have issued for the spelling public 
several little volumes. Black Jokes and Brown for Country 


and Town — funny, but rather vulgar :—Arithmetical 
Tables —_— for the Young are put into Rhyme to be 
Chanted or Sung, well calculated to fix such Tables in 
the memory. — The Jolly Old Man who sang Down Derry 
Down, is a ¢ apital novelty ; as is also their Little Red 
Riding Out, which is a book cut into the figure of this 


old favorite of our nurseries. The same publishers will 
early in January issue the New Edition of Debrett’s Peer 
age 
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to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: - 

Roscor’s l.onexzo pe’ Mevicr. Vol. I, dto. (The address required of 
the person who reported a copy. 
Wanted by Rev. AYred Gatty, Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 
Lover's Poxrrarrs. 4toed. Any odd numbers or prints. 
Wanted by Bookworm, St. John's Villa, Clifton. 


Works or Sian Taos. Browne, M.D. Old edition, ab t 1600. 

Bosweit's Lire or Jonnsox. 4 Vols. Lilustrated ex tion, | 

Tux Lerreas or Pruwy rue Conser. By William Mel moth. " Vol. I 
1748. 


Wanted by Rev. E. Macphail, Forscote, Radstock. Bath. 


Notices ta penne 


C. Le. The allusion in the Rev. F. Robertson's letter is obviously to th 
late Queen Adelaide. 
Eine ~ Basturaxe. We shall be glad if the Rev. Dr. Barker, EB. F. 





Burton (Carlile), and all other Correspondents who may wish for infor- 
mati n as to the editions of the King’s Kook, wills « the size, date, last 
p gival figure. number af ieaves af Contents; also, if t Prayers are at 
the end vu it Aas the * Embleme,” and any « ther ae ticulers, 
Aw Inqurnen will find some accurate particular th 1 bbe u of 
Yetrad Marchell in Lewis's Topog t. of Wales, art. Welshpool. 
F. Galeatus Martius’ MS. * wsura Ope Ph/'los phn orum * 
has not been printed.——} tice vw carly wet ari ym paper, COn- 
* N.w Q@.” 2nd 8. vols. vi. vii and viii The . jowbt that Ul 
’ Hutten is intended by the U irtc de Gutten ke writer of the 


MS. not 
R. B Pr sen. Only one volume of The Aldine Magazine was pub 
7, 1838—9, consisting of 336 pages. 
rr. B in ter Jed account of John Gouoh, the blind mathematician, 
rinted in Corn Nicholson's Anvals ot Kendall, 1861, pp 
Enaatrom.—a4rd 8. viii. p. 441, col. ii line 12 from bottom, 
ture " read “ college lectures. 





i 





ur“ college 


fi 


“ Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 





More Cones or Asrama anv Covans rats Ween vv Da. Lococn'’s 
Potmonrc Warens.— From Mr. C. Collins, Chemist. Brettell Lane. 
Stourbridge, December 1!, 1865: “ Several have taken them for Asthma, 


Coughs, &c., and in every case they have had the desired effect. In my 
opinion, they surpass anything that has been offered to the public.” — 
Thev give instant relief of Asthma, Consumptic pn, Coughs, Colds. and 
all disord@® ofthe Breath, and Lungs. Price Is. \/d. per box. Sold by 
all Druggiste. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. (34 S. VIII. Duc. 16, °65, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 


THIRD EDITION.—Now ready, at all Libraries, with Frontispiece by F. Gitpent, toned Paper, crown 8yo, 
price 6s. 
BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, LYRICAL SKETCHES, 
AND LOVE-SONGS. 
WITH NOTES. 
To which are added, “ Lays Nearer Home.” 


By R. N. DUNBAR. 


“ This is a charming volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich, “ The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and poses 6 
varied, profuse beauties sparkle and glow = lyrical deser ption, and redundance of poetic imagery. The notes appended are valuable.”. 
brilliant fanciful association.” — Morning Post Morniag Herald and Standard. at 


* It isa volume of poetic pictures.” — Observer. “ We add our voice to the chorus of praise which has been called 


forth by —t very pleasant and harmonious " — [Uustrated 
“ The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.” — Critic. London New: sie ———— - 


London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 


In Foolscap 4to, 21s. elegantly printed and bound, 


ENOCH ARDEN. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Copiously Illustrated by Drawings on Wood, by ARTHUR HUGHES. 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 


“ One of the prettiest of the Christmas books.” —Times. 


second Edition, copiously illustrated, and beautifully bound, 


>PHEMER A. 


LADY WOOD and MRS. STEELE. 


Foolscap 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
Tres, Dec. 14th, 1865. 


“ Mrs. Steele's poems have the defects of yume, impatience. crudity, carelessness; but they also have the riches of youth— its graceful ease, 
ite rush of spirits, and its force of expression. . . The pencil is Li oad Wood's mamatianeth and she uses it well." 


Landon: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street. 


THE GEM EDITION. | GENTLEMEN'S LIBRARIES. 
SONNETS AND SONGS BY WILLIAM | J IBRARIES CATALOGUED with sc TENTIFIC 
SHAKESPEARE. pT Be. Pat Ofte, ‘a, Sirand, London, cn 
Edited by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of | ———— ne aeeeanase —_———— 


Exeter College, Oxford. With a Vignette Title, engraved by Jeens, Just published, price 6d. 
from an Antique Gem, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. HE NEW LATIN PRAYER-BOOKS. A Letter 
— to a Friend in the Shires, By WILLIAM JOUN BLEW. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Elementary Collee- London : DORRELL & SON. Charing Cross. 
| m: GE > WING, Royal Library. 
S tions to illustrate the New Edition of “ Lyell's E) ements of Geo- Brighton : GEORCE WAKELING. Royal Library 





° * and —_ the Study of Mineralogy and Geology can be had _ - — —— 
es 2, 6,10 $0, t0 500 Guiness; also single specimens of Minerals, iW HARPER’? CATALOGUE of Cuear 
Rocks Falls, asd &e., een TENNANT, Mincralocist to Her | BOOKS, Ancient iad Modern, will be forwarded Gratis sol 


Majesty 149, Swed, [ London. Private povecten | is given im Geology | Post Free on application. 


Mineralogy by Ma. Tex»xarr, F.G.8., 149, Strand, W.C. 33, Tabernacle Wa!., London, E.C. (near Finsbury Square.) 





